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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 


THE UNITED STATES... 


. John Winters, President 

merican Public Welfare Association 
idgewater Beach Hotel 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Winters: 


I am pleased to send warm greetings to the mem- 
trs of the American Public Welfare Association and 
extend my best wishes for the success of your 
ound Table Conference. 
For many years our nation has been greatly in- 
tbted to your Association for its efforts to improve 
welfare of our citizens. Your goals are in keeping 
the objectives of the new administration, for 
are determined not only to maintain the social 
ins already made, but to improve and extend them. 
As a first step in this direction we have established 
new Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
e, and the Congress by approving this recommen- 
ion, also evidenced its deep concern for the worth 
d dignity of the individual. Programs affecting 
talth, education, and welfare now have a permanent 


voice in the highest councils of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

As you already know, Congress has been asked 
to extend Old-Age and Survivors Insurance protec- 
tion to more than 10 million Americans who are not 
now covered. The new Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations is continuing an extremely important 
study of relationships between the Federal and state 
governments on joint health, education, and welfare 
programs. 

I am glad to acknowledge the continuing help of 
the American Public Welfare Association, especially 
in support of Social Security legislation and in the 
betterment of the lives of our fellow citizens. That 
your group exists at all is proof that the spirit and 
determination which have marked the Nation’s last 
one hundred and fifty years of devleopment are still 
present and moving us all forward toward the attain- 
ment of those social objectives in which we all believe. 


Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER 
President of the United States 
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The 1953 Round Table Conference 
Roundup Report... 


LUCY FREEMAN 
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We are fortunate this year to have Lucy Freeman to serve as reporter for 
our Biennial National Round Table Conference. Miss Freeman, who in 
private life is Mrs. Harry Becker, is well known to APWA people since, for 
several years, she covered our conferences as a reporter for the New York 
Times. She also has done considerable other writing in the social welfare 
field, including a Public Affairs Pamphlet on ADC and two well-known 
books on mental health. We are devoting this issue to the Conference, 
because we want the entire membership to benefit in some measure from 
the fine papers and discussions which were presented. 


held by the American Public Welfare Associ- 

ation, the 1953 Round Table Conference opened 
on a note of expectation, closed on one of encourage- 
ment. 

This was the first conference since welfare became 
officially represented in the U. S. Cabinet. The Hon. 
Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, addressed the men 
and women who administer the nation’s welfare in 
the hills of Wyoming as well as the halls of Wash- 
ington. 

It was the largest conference ever held by the Asso- 
ciation, ending in a record registration of over 1,000 
local, state, and federal representatives from every 
state in the union, the territories and Canada. It also 
contained the three ingredients of a successful con- 
vention: a comprehensive program, stimulating 
speakers, and general participation. 

Last, but not least, as a reason for its importance, 
was the time in which it was held. For the first 
time since its creation the Social Security program was 
being critically examined and federal grants-in-aid 
reevaluated. Many of the current issues in welfare 
were under study by Congressional committees and 
Federal commissions as was indicated by the speech 
that opened the Convention in which Frank Bane, 
Director of the Council of State Governments, dis- 
cussed what he called that “double-barreled” question 
of federal-state relations. 


| ERALDED AS THE MOST IMPORTANT CONVENTION €ver 


One of the contributing factors to the excitement 
of this convention was the news that John W. Tram- 
burg, Director of the State Department of Public 


2 


Welfare in Wisconsin, had been appointed Commis- 
sioner of Social Security. There was the feeling that 
Commissioner Tramburg, Chairman of the Associa- 
tion’s Council of State Administrators, was an ex- 
tremely wise choice. Welfare workers respect and 
admire him, 


The Conference program was marked by unusual 
orderliness and completeness. Those attending felt 
that never before in the Association’s twenty-two 
year history had such careful planning and execution 
gone into achieving such a fully-rounded program. 
The large number and variety of topics met the 
diversity of interest of public welfare. Those attend- 
ing went home with their sense of responsibility 
heightened. They felt increased recognition of their 
professional obligations. 





There was recognition, too, of differenecs of opin- 
ion, but always a sense of comradeship prevailed. It | 
was as though everyone knew that even though cleav- | 
ages existed, more-important than the minor dis- 
agreements was the fundamental feeling that wel- 
fare’s hard-won gains must and will survive. The 
belief that the basic issues must not be clouded by 
the day’s exigencies threaded through both the gen- 
eral sessions and the “bull sessions.” 


As the Conference progressed, a growing feeling 
of unity became evident. A slip on the part of the 
person who put up the notice of the final day’s meet- 
ings on the bulletin board of the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel told of the Conference spirit. The notice should 
have read: “Prevention of Dependency.” Instead 


it notified the world: “Prevention of Despondency.” 
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ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 3 


Tue Banquet 
The event most eagerly anticipated was the Con- 
ference banquet Friday night. Guests entered the 
ballroom to the music of a small wandering band 
which serenaded the various states with their special 


| songs. In front of the speaker’s platform the band 
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played “Deep in the Heart of Texas” in honor of 
Secretary Hobby and John H. Winters, Association 
President. 

Mr. Winters introduced the dais dignitaries, The 
ovation given Mrs. Hobby and the testimonial given 
the former Commissioner of Social Security, Arthur 
J. Altmeyer, who received the W. S. Terry, Jr., Memo- 
rial Award, were evidences of the non-partisan char- 
acter of the Association. 

Mr. Winters read a letter from President Eisen- 
hower, in which the President told the Association: 
“Your goals are in keeping with the objectives of the 
new administration, for we are determined not only 
to maintain the social gains already made, but to 
improve and extend them.” 

A second telegram came from George F. Davidson, 
Deputy Minister, Welfare Branch, Department of 
National Health and Welfare, Canada, originally 
slated to present greetings from Canada. Caught in 
an extended United Nations session, he wired he 
was unable to attend but sent best wishes. 

Then followed one of the Conference highlights. 
Mr. Winters introduced Charles Schottland, Director 
of the Department of Social Welfare of California. 
He was to present the fifth W. S. Terry, Jr. Memo- 
rial Award for meritorious service in the public 
welfare field. 

Mr. Schottland, new chairman of the Council of 
State Administrators, started off by saying, “As all 
of you know from your program, the presentation 
was to have been made by Sanford Bates but he was 
unexpectedly called back home.” Commissioner Bates, 
head of the Department of Institutions and Agencies 
for New Jersey, had a legislature with which to deal. 

After explaining that the award was made in mem- 
ory of W. S. Terry, Jr., a former President of the 
Association tragically killed while in office, Mr. Schott- 
land announced Mr. Altmeyer as this year’s recipient 
and presented him the award. Commissioner Alt- 
meyer then turned to Mr. Schottland and said: “I 
don’t know what to call you, except ‘Charlie.’” Then 
he addressed the others on the dais, “Mr. President, 
Mrs. Secretary, distinguished guests,” and then the 
audience, “and my dear friends.” 

He went on: “I hardly recognize the person who 
is so graciously described in this grand citation. It 
makes me think there is something to this old Latin 


saying ‘De Mortuis Nihil Nisi Bonum.’ Freely trans- 
lated, and applied to the modern American scene, 
it goes, ‘A politician is merely a politician until he 
goes out of office and then he becomes a statesman.’ 
Or ‘A bureaucrat remains a bureaucrat as long as he 
is in office and then he becomes a good public servant.’ 

“But I assure you this is a pleasant experience and 
one which I most deeply appreciate. It’s another 
demonstration of your friendship and your kindly 
feeling towards me, but I believe it is also a tribute 
to this great cooperative federal, state and local plan 
of providing assistance to our needy fellow citizens. 

“T am sure you are well aware of your deep respon- 
sibility and high privilege to administer these great 
laws, humanely, and justly and efficiently. I am sure 
that in doing so you will have the support of the 
American people who do not begrudge the use of 
a fraction of one per cent of our national income for 
providing assistance to our needy neighbors because 
they realize the truth of the saying that, “There but 
for the grace of God go I’ 

“Although I shall be on the sidelines, you know 
without my saying it I shall always be with you in 
spirit and cheering you on in your great work.” 

In presenting the speaker of the evening—Secretary 
Hobby—Mr. Winters said, “Introducing our speaker 
this evening gives me both personal and professional 
gratification. Whenever I find a fellow Texan in 
a position of responsibility, it is always immediately 
clear to me that the appointing authority came to 
the right source for the best! 

“Oveta Culp Hobby brought to her present posi- 
tion of eminence a background of national and inter- 
national concern for the well being of her fellow man. 
Her experience as legislative parliamentarian and as 
a newspaper executive gives her additional equip- 
ment in two areas with which public welfare execu- 
tives are always concerned—sound legislation and 
good public relations. 

“Secretary Hobby, you are addressing tonight people 
who know intimately the problems in the field of 
public welfare. These are the people who have dedi- 
cated themselves to the service of their fellow man 
and who join with you, in every endeavor to improve 
the Social Security programs. We believe with you 
that people are our nation’s greatest asset. 

“We welcome you, as one of us. We are honored 
to have you with us tonight and we pledge APWA’s 
full support to a program which moves forward in 
the furtherance of Social Security protection for those 
we represent.” 


Secretary Hobby proved to be her own best lobby. 
She wore a black evening dress, sleeve-trimmed with 
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mink, and two pink camellias. She spoke in a poised, 
rich voice. She told the Association “that the exten- 
sion of coverage is not the only change called for in 
our social security system.” She declared that the 
administration “shares the conviction, expressed by 
very many groups and individuals—in and out of 
Government— that many changes are due if we are 
to bring the system up to date.” 

She assured the group: 

“The power of teamwork lightens our mutual 
burdens and brings us together in a common cause. 
Whether we work for the local, or State, or Federal 
agencies or for our many energetic and public spirited 
private and voluntary organizations, our goals are 
the same. 

“We can achieve our mutual goals if we continue 
to pool our efforts, our skills, and our resources. This 
in essence is the spirit and deed of American democ- 
racy. 

“The partnership of this Association and the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare is an 
established fact. It is a partnership which has grown 
up over the years through common cause, mutual 
respect, and goodwill. 

“Building on this foundation, I foresee even closer 
ties between the two organizations—a partnership 
made even more effective in the welfare of the Amer- 
ican people and the Nation.” (Full text appears on 
Page 38.) 

As the banquet broke up, plaudits poured in on 
Secretary Hobby, Many wanted to hear more specific 
details about the nation’s welfare program, but they 
realized she could say no more until President Eisen- 
hower delivered his State of the Union message in 
January to indicate administration policy on welfare. 


A Provocative PANEL 


Many of those who attended the Conference felt 
that their trip had been worth while just to hear the 
Thursday night panel on “Current Issues in Social 
Security.” 


The panel was comprised of experts with different 
points of view who presented from their own compe- 
tence and experience what they believed to be today’s 
basic issues. It was a balanced panel and the members 
presented the essential facts of the case. Anyone who 
wanted a brief, sharp, comprehensive picture of 
the problems in the field of Social Security re- 
ceived it. The speakers maintained that certain parts 
of our program are here to stay but that they needed 
improving, and that this improvement should be 
made not by those who are biased but by those who 
are objective. 


Each member of the panel presented a statement 
that lasted ten minutes, describing what he believed 
to be the current issues. At the end of these state- | 
ments there was discussion among the panel members. | 
Then the meeting was thrown open to the floor. | 
An audience that packed the hall listened attentively 
to every word. They caught the spirit of humor 
and good will from the panel discussants, who, al- 
though critical of each other in some areas, showed 
friendliness even in the criticism. 

If it did nothing else, the panel opened up avenues 
of thinking among the Conference participants as 
to what were the current issues in Social Security. | 
They listened, they asked questions, and then talked | 
about them after the meeting was over, concerned 
with how a more effective and better rounded Social 
Security program could be achieved. 

One of the most provocative issues raised at the 
panel was the Chamber of Commerce proposal on 
Social Security. But in spite of the opposing points 
of view held by members of the panel, the discussion 
carried an undertone of friendliness. Fedele F. Fauri, 
Dean of the School of Social Work at Michigan Uni- 
versity, said, in summing up: 

“We don’t have unanimous agreement. That’s an 
understatement. But we’ve come a long, long way 
since 1935, because tonight we have individuals 
on this panel discussing questions freely and with 
considerable agreement. Everyone said we should | 
have extension of OASI and as quickly as possible. 
Throughout the evening everyone was interested in 
maintaining contributory insurance; overall, no one 
has proposed to do away with it. There has been no 
discussion about any proposal for a flat benefit. There 
has also been uniformity in advocating decrease in 
public assistance.” 

Dr. Eveline Burns, Professor, New York School of | 
Social Work, Columbia University, in discussing the 
current issues explained, “All of us agree that some- 
thing should be done to change the position of OAA. | 
The real trouble is that no one has been able to 
think of a way of doing it to the net advantage of | 
those receiving assistance. A $30 a month minimum, 
as proposed by the Chamber of Commerce, would 
require supplementation by the states and the money 
still would have to come from two sources. We would 
all like freedom from the means test. 


“If there had been an easy way of solving this 
problem, we would have done it long ago. It isn’t 
that we’re unsympathetic to another solution, such as 
the one proposed by the Chamber of Commerce, 
but there seem to be too many undesirable by-products 
from it.” She said that “the really important issue 
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- was the need for a guaranteed, predictable payment 
req | for security.” 

She cautioned against emphasizing any one par- 
ticular group over the others. Criticizing the “intense 
preoccupation with the aged,” she warned, “We must 
not forget that old age is only one of the economic 


ite- | 
ers. | 
OF. | 


a” hazards to the security of the American family.” 
al. She mentioned other areas in need of attention— 
ail OASI; unemployment insurance; disability insurance, 
“about which nobody has done anything since 1948”; 
” the cost of medical care; and the improvement of the 
ag Present grant-in-aid arrangements. She said the pres- 
ity. | ent grant formula was “poorly devised to achieve what 


ked | I take to be its essential purpose and justification; to 
assure that all Americans have equal access to some 


ned; .. . 
., minimum level of income and social service wherever 
cial they reside and regardless of the poverty of the state 
he | locality in which they happen to live.” 
oe Reinhard A. Hohaus, New York City, Chairman of 
rae Consultants on Social Security, Department of Health, 
rae Education, and Welfare, described his work as 


. chairman of the group of twelve consultants on ways 
url, ° - ° 
.,. and means of extending OASI appointed by Secre- 
Jni- 
tary Hobby. He reported that the group had recom- 
mended extended coverage to 10% million people, 
. that President Eisenhower had accepted the consult- 
‘, ants’ report, which was now before Congress await- 
luals | ° ; , 
with | IBS action. He called the work with the consultants 
ould | “an extremely interesting assignment” stating he had 
‘ble learned several lessons. 
} ° a ° ° 
ye First, he found out how difficult the assignment 
one | 25 Secondly, he learned the value of the integrative 
process whereby differences of opinion could be con- 
nnoj|t .. ia’ mee : 
al solidated. He said in group thinking there was either 
e in | 4 Process in which the strong overpowered the weak, 
or one of compromise, or one of integration, “where 
we pound away at each other, integrating the basic 
thinking,” and that the consultants group had used 
the last. 


§ an 


ol of | 
x the 


ori) He concluded by saying, “Never under-value the 
le to | ‘fect of sincerity on the intelligent person and the 
ze of | Willingness of individuals to use their talents as a 
caaail social responsibility, as shown by every one of the 


twelve consultants.” 
vould 


ioney William J. Baroody, another panel member, as 
vould secretary of the Committee on Social Legislation for 
the Chamber of Commerce, presented its point of 
-e view. 

isn’t} He explained that the Chamber recommendations 
ch as} Proceed from the basic premise that “social security 
nerce,| ‘8 4 tax-supported public purpose program designed 
ducts} © provide a basic layer of protection to the retired 


»” 
issue} 28¢4: 





He said the four basic planks of the Chamber plan 
are: 

(1) “Attain universal coverage by bringing in all 
of the gainfully occupied under social security. 
This would remove the present tax exemption 
now afforded over 12 million gainfully occupied 
people. 

(2) “Pay OASI benefits to all of today’s retired aged. 
This would bring immediate benefits to the 
nearly 5 million so-called unprotected aged who 
are now left out of the system for no good 
reason. 

(3) “Finance benefits on a pay-as-you-go basis by 
establishing a direct relationship between income 
and outgo. 

(4) “End federal influence over state relief programs 
for the aged by terminating federal grants for 
Old Age Assistance.” 


Nelson Cruickshank, Director of Social Insurance 
Activities for the American Federation of Labor, an- 
other panel member, delivered the first broadside. He 
said: 

“It seems to me there is but one big urgent and 
practical issue: Who is to revise the system? Will the 
job of bringing it up-to-date in terms of adequacy be 
done by those dedicated to the sound and proven 
principles of social insurance; or will the job be left 
to those who, judging from their past records, seek 
only to discredit it by smearing it with an accumula- 
tion of trumped-up trivia in order to replace it with 
a public dole, however disguised with beguiling 
labels ? 

“I know the working people of America believe 
and that the people in your profession believe, that, 
when the social security system is revised, the job 
should be done by the friends of social security and 
not its enemies.” 

Ellen Winston, Commissioner of the State Board 
of Public Welfare in North Carolina, declared: 

“There is widespread questioning today by diverse 
groups of many of the basic principles upon which 
the public assistance programs have been developed. 
The questions differ according to the social philos- 
ophy of the particular individual or group. Re- 
evaluating basic concepts from time to time is essen- 
tial and greatly to be desired, but when the questions 
appear designed to weaken rather than strengthen 
services to people, to be motivated by a focus on dif- 
ficulties, real or implied, rather than by an unbiased 
objective approach, it i¢ imperative that those con- 
cerned with public welfare be very clear in their own 
thinking and statements with respect to fundamental 
principles. Fortunately, Essentials of Public Welfare, 
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A Statement of Principles goes far toward providing 
clear statements for meeting this need.” 

She also warned that: “Although an expanded OASI 
program should progressively reduce the need for 
public assistance, the amount and source of State 
funds involved will pose continuing problems. The 
realities of the present economic and fiscal situation 
are such that continued Federal financial aid to the 
States for all public assistance programs is essential 
to safeguard the basic responsibilities of the States 
to their needy citizens.” 

Mr. Baroody, who followed Mr. Hohaus on the 
panel, opened his comments with, “I liked Reinie’s 
closing, particularly his words, ‘pounding away at 
each other.’ I guess tonight I’m the fellow you 
pound on.” 

He was not wrong. When the meeting was thrown 
open for questions the first, last and middle ones 
were directed his way. 

“I quite enjoy occupying the role of ‘victim’ in one 
of Loula Dunn’s shows,” Mr. Baroody assured the 
audience in an aside. 

There was further discussion of some of the impli- 
cations of the Chamber of Commerce proposal and 
also other current issues in Social Security. When 
the meeting broke up, many remained in the corridors 
quite a while to continue discussion of the issues that 
had been raised and what should be done by public 
welfare workers to aid in meeting these challenges. 


Tue New Sociat Securtry CoMMISSIONER SPEAKS 


The conference had the honor of hearing the first 
official speech given by the country’s new Social Se- 
curity Commissioner, John W. Tramburg, no stranger 
to the Association but long one of its leading members. 

His talk, entitled “Profit—A Good Public Welfare 
Worker,” was primarily inspirational. He explained 
that after less than two weeks in office he did not 
feel qualified to discuss federal policy. He said that 
he had first been asked to speak as a “curtain dropper” 
at the general session on Saturday that ended the 
Conference. When Harold Stassen, Director of For- 
eign Operations Administration, was unable to attend 
because of a special security meeting unexpectedly 
called by the President, Commissioner Tramburg took 
his place. 

The new Commissioner gave his philosophy on 
Welfare’s $64 question “How much shall we spend?” 
He said: 


“Luxury or extravagance in government I regard as 
a menace to the traditions of our country and to the 
long-range stability of our democratic society and 
individual freedom. But too many times in welfare 


work the phrase “Too little and too late’ applies. Un- |} wher 





wise parsimony may let services deteriorate and | profi 
buildings and equipment become obsolete and may} “O 
prevent utilization of up-to-date knowledge and tech- } in dc 
niques. Ultimately the day of reckoning arrives and | the p 
the cost of bringing institutions and services up to |} the « 
an acceptable standard entails an appalling bill of | same 
costs, let alone human suffering and permanent im- | the t: 
pairment. | pose 


“T like frugality in government. That implies neither! Mi 
stinginess nor extravagance. It implies making the | calle 
best possible use of what we have. It means not | publi 
throwing away the useful old just in order to have} De 
the appealing new. It implies spending as much as is | techr 
necessary to get a good sound job done. It means in | 1953, 
welfare work using all available tools and resources. | lieve 
Whatever the individual or family can contribute | vide 
must be used. The community’s strengths and re- | beco: 
sources should be enlisted—that includes using the | profi 
cooperation of the voluntary workers and agencies | and 
and institutions whenever their services are available.| “N 
It entails conscious avoidance of unnecessary dupli- | the i 
cation. It involves considering how to prevent de- | their 
pendency and how to encourage rehabilitation. It is) H 
helped by free interchange of services, knowledges worl 
and information, as is possible at a meeting such as | peop 
the Round Table of the APWA. | “T 

“We may never achieve the ideal. We are certainly | and 
not barred from trying to achieve it. In our society |emp 
as well as in The Three Musketeers, the motto ‘All | 40 
for one and one for all’ is still pretty good for both need 
defending against and attacking the common enemies | 8°"¢ 
—disease, want, delinquency and ignorance. Let’s |‘ 19 
not take on more than we can handle and be very publ 
careful not to promise more than we can deliver.” the | 

In discussing the subject of his paper, he said: | 


“The hope for profit and the will to produce it in 
the business world has been a great device for the| TI 
business man to improve the quality of his products. | state 
We in public welfare need a sound business economy 
which shows profits, as all of us are aware of what |cont 
this means to working people. In our work we can, | relec 
and do, show a profit of a different kind, and we| “‘ 
can profit by the free exchange of our experiences. | strer 
The fact that we may differ in our approach to spe-| base 
cific public welfare problems can be counted as ajof p 
virtue particularly when we can meet as a group, such|by fp 
as we have during this Conference, and freely ex-|men 
change ideas under the canopy of APWA. These} servi 
meetings always seem to provide the will to out-per-|have 
form the friend or neighboring State. I am sure that} large 
all will agree that there is greater need than ever for} T' 
a strong APWA, and that regular stock-taking ofjthe 


State 
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Jn- where we are and in what direction we are moving is 
nd | profitable to all. 

ay} “Our profit as public welfare workers will not be 
ch- | in dollars and cents. Our profit will be in terms of 
nd | the preservation of human dignity, of family life, of 
to | the conservation of human resources. That is the 
of | same kind of profit that the entire community, and 
im- | the taxpayer, have a right to expect and what we pro- 
pose they shall get. This certainly is profitable to all.” 
her! Much of the work that a public welfare worker is 
the | called on to perform is a “long run investment of 
not | public funds,” he said. 

ave| Declaring “let us not become so professional or 
s is} technical that we forget people are still people in 
; in | 1953,” he said the profit in welfare “leads me to be- 
ces. | lieve it is not ‘bread alone’ that our services have pro- 
ute | vided, but also the opportunity for a great many to 
re- | become self-supporting, to work out their lives with 
the | profit to themselves, their families, their community 
cies | and their country.” 

ble.| “Many of those people probably will never know 
pli- | the important part that you played in the drama of 
de- | their daily lives,” he told the audience. 

t is| He discussed “the desirable qualities in a welfare 
iges | worker,” qualities needed by all those who work with 
1 as people in trouble, he said. 

“The fundamental qualities of character, courage 
‘nly | and stamina, both physical and moral, cannot be over- 
Sety | emphasized. Hopefulness, resourcefulness, under- 
‘Aj] | standing of people, persistence, vision, all describe 
soth | needed attributes. Equipped with these and adequate 
nies | general and special professional training, the worker 
et’s | 8 in a position to make a profit for his employer, the 
very | Public, and the citizens of the community, state, and 
.»  |the nation.” 





. in| A New Look at Feperat-State RELATIONS 

the| The conference opened with a new look—at federal- 
ucts. | state relations. Frank Bane, Director of the Council of 
omy | State Governments, led the way for discussion of this 
vhat |controversial question, which he called “double-bar- 
can, | reled.” He described the “double-barrel” as: 
| we! “‘How can the United States maintain and 
Nees. | strengthen the American type of democracy—a type 
spe-|based upon individual liberty, extensive participation 
as ajof people in government, and control of government 
such|by people,’ and at the same time, ‘How can govern- 
' ex-|ment, the servant of the people, provide the necessary 
hese} services which people increasingly demand and will 
-per-|have and upon which the American standard of living 
that} largely depends?’ ” 
r for} The questions “are tied together and each affects 
g ofjthe other—they always have, perhaps they will al- 





ways,” he maintained. 

In discussing security for the aged, he said, “That 
is one of the largest parts of the social security pro- 
gram and at the present time seems to be the most 
controversial phase of it. 

“I agree with the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation—security for the aged should be provided 
through a comprehensive, adequate, contributory in- 
surance program! We made a good start along this 
road with the initial Social Security Act. The old age 
insurance program has been extended and improved 
a number of times through most constructive amend- 
ments to the original act, but it is not good enough. 

“The old age assistance program is too big, too ex- 
tensive and too expensive, but it will have to be big, 
extensive and expensive until we perfect the old age 
insurance program. Our task, I hope it will be one 
of our major tasks in the next few years, is to do 
just that, and as we do it, we can look forward to a 
reduction in the assistance program. I would hope 
personally that the time might come when the old 
age and survivors insurance program would be so 
comprehensive and adequate that old age assistance 
grants could be drastically reduced or perhaps, maybe, 
even discontinued, leaving supplementary assistance 
problems to the states themselves.” 

Mr. Bane concluded his talk by saying that if there 
was any merit in his suggestions, “one hard cold fact 
stands out in bold relief: we should not and we cannot 
expect the states to assume broad and additional large- 
scale responsibilities unless and until additional sources 
of revenue are made available to them to raise the 
revenue to provide these services; to a very consid- 
erable extent, that means the abandonment by the 
national government of certain tax resource areas 
which they are now using and using extensively and 
the reduction of rates in some others. 

“The states are now hard pressed for funds to do 
their jobs. They are using the tax resources available 
to them. Most of the states have sales taxes; many 
of the states have income taxes; many of the states 
have both, and most of the states are taxing almost 
everything else in sight. If they are to assume addi- 
tional responsibilities, which I hope and believe they 
will, they need financial help, not additional help in 
the nature of grants, but help in enabling them to 
find the resources from which to raise the revenue 
themselves to do their own jobs. 

“Again, I have said it several times before, these 
are just suggestions. A+national commission is now 
in operation to consider this whole problem. I know 
they will give careful and serious attention to these 
and many other related problems. The commission 
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has a most difficult assignment; it will need the ideas, 
suggestions and help of all of us. Put your oar in! 
The commission has a most important assignment, 


one which—well done—may contribute to the strength 
and stability of America for years to come.” 


BUSINESS MEETING 


In accordance with the By-Laws of the Association, 
a national business meeting was held Thursday after- 
noon. It proved to be the most widely attended busi- 
ness meeting ever held. 


President John H. Winters opened the meeting by 
announcing the election of the following new Board 
members: Members-at-large: Martha M. Eliot, M.D., 
George F. Davidson (re-elected), Charles I. Schott- 
land (re-elected); Central States, Cynthia Stokes and 
William P. Werner; Mountain States, Carlyle D. 
Onsrud; Northeast, Stanton M. Strawson; Southeast, 
Edith Elmore and Sue Spencer; Southwest, Alva A. 
Simpson, Jr. (re-elected); West Coast, Mrs. Barbara 
C. Coughlan. 

There was no election of officers this year since the 
officers elected for 1953 serve for two years under the 
By-Laws. 

The chairmen of the three national councils and 
seven standing committees presented unusually inter- 
esting reports. They gave a bird’s-eye view of the 
work of the Association, and emphasized the broad 
scope of its program and the strength attained through 
membership participation in the formulation of policy 
and informational statements. 

It was announced that a total of 975 agencies and 
5023 individual members now belong to the Associa- 
tion, making a total of 5998. 

Carl K. Schmidt, Jr., Treasurer, gave a brief finan- 
cial report, pointing out that a full report of 1953 
income and expenses will appear in the July, 1954 
issue of Public Welfare. He said that he had given 
careful study to financial reports and while the Asso- 
ciation is solvent, additional income is needed in 
order to maintain current services and to absorb the 
expenses of services now covered by Foundation 
grants when these grants expire at the end of 1954. He 
reported that a small balance is anticipated at the 
end of 1953 as the result of curtailed expenses and 
delay in filling staff positions rather than excess in- 
come, since actually the total income for the year will 
be below the budget. 

Loula Dunn, in her Director’s report, introduced 
the staff and described their various duties. She said 
that while it had been impossible for the staff to visit 
every state during the year, all regions had been 
visited and a total of over 100,000 miles traveled. 


She mentioned the six annual regional conferences 
and spoke of their value as a means of taking the 
Association’s program to the various areas of the 
country. She pointed out that approximately one-half 
of the members attended these conferences in 1953— 
a total of more than 3,100. She said that this is evi- 
dence of grass-roots participation in the activities of 
APWA with the conferences providing a forum for 
discussion of problems and programs of public wel- 
fare, 

Another evidence of membership participation, she 
said, is the committee work, which had been re- 
ported by the chairmen. In addition to the standing 
committees, she pointed out there are a number of 
special committees as well as the conference commit- 
tees. She said that the success of the conferences is 
due largely to the work of these committees and the 
members in the host states. In total, about one-sixth 
of the members serve on some committee of the 
Association. 

Miss Dunn expressed pleasure that the Association 
is now able to produce more publications in the field 
of public welfare since there is a recognized need for 
more written material in the field. 


In outlining some of the other activities of the Asso- 
ciation, she mentioned her participation as one of the 
twelve consultants who were appointed by Secretary 
Hobby to make recommendations on the extension of 
OASI and as one of the group invited to the Ameri- 
can Assembly at Arden House, Columbia University 
to consider the subject “Economic Security for Amer- 
ica: An appraisal of the First Half Century.” She 
spoke of the Congressional Committees and Commis- 
sions whose work affects public welfare and stated, 
“We in public welfare are happy to cooperate and to 
assume our responsibility in the stock taking that is 
going on throughout the nation.” 


Miss Dunn assured the membership that she is not 
discouraged about the progress of public welfare but 
that, to the contrary, she feels encouraged as she 
assesses the progress that has been made. It is her 
belief that public welfare is now an accepted and 
on-going part of government and that as the country 
moves forward, we can look toward an improved 
welfare service for all the people. In conclusion she 
urged members to meet in a straightforward, knowl- 
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edgeable way the responsibilities that are theirs. She 
pledged to the members the best services of the Asso- 
ciation in the year that lies ahead. 

Following the reports the President opened the 
meeting to discussion from the floor, The proposal 
was made that because of the number of excellent 
sessions that were held simultaneously the staff be 
requested to explore ways and means and the feasi- 


bility at future conferences of reproducing prepared 
papers. A further suggestion was made that the speak- 
ers might reproduce their own papers and forward 
them to the Chicago office, where a list of available 
papers would be made for the membership. The 
President accepted these suggestions and said they 
would be referred to the staff for consideration prior 
to the next national conference. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCILS 


Important to the Conference are the council meet- 
ings held by state and local administrators and field 
representatives. As the late Gertrude Springer, Con- 
ference reporter in 1950 and 1951 and recipient of 
APWA’s W. S. Terry, Jr. Memorial Award, wrote: 
“At these meetings current problems are put squarely 
on the carpet, with no holds barred.” 


Tue Strate ADMINISTRATORS 


It was with what David H. Stevens reported as 
“much satisfaction” that the National Council of 


| State Public Assistance and Welfare Administrators 


heard Russell R. Larmon, Assistant Secretary of the 


| Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, out- 


line a proposal which would afford an opportunity 
for the Council to participate in the formulation of 
national public welfare policies. Mr. Larmon an- 
nounced that the Department was requesting the 


| Council to create a Committee for the purpose of 
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conferring with representatives of the Department on 
problems of mutual interest to the states and to the 
Department. This Committee will be appointed by 
Charles I. Schottland, the new Chairman of the Coun- 
cil, and will be representative of the six regions. The 
forty-one official representatives of the states and ter- 
ritories participating in this Council meeting indicated 
their pleasure that this invitation was extended by 
Assistant Secretary Larmon on behalf of Secretary 
Hobby. The group pledged its cooperation in work- 
ing through this channel on areas of federal-state 
relations, 

A warm greeting was extended John W. Tram- 
burg, the new Commissioner of Social Security, who 
had served this Council so effectively as its Chairman. 
The Council members indicated their pride that one 
of their key members had been chosen to fill this 
important post in the new Department. 

A report was made by Charles Schottland as Chair- 
man of an ad hoc Committee appointed early in 1953 
by the Chairman of the Council and the President 
of the Association to confer with Secretary Hobby on 


federal-state relations in public welfare. Mr. Schott- 
land outlined briefly the two meetings held by this 
Committee with Secretary Hobby and members of 
her staff and the materials which had been prepared 
and distributed to the state administrators. He re- 
ported that it was the belief of the ad hoc Committee 
that this had been a useful means of bringing to the 
attention of the Department the importance of a close 
and effective working relationship, and expressed the 
opinion that the invitation extended by Mr. Larmon 
for the appointment of the above mentioned Com- 
mittee was evidence of the effectiveness of this means 
of communication. 


Throughout the day’s meeting there was free and 
helpful discussion of the various responsibilities and 
problems which state administrators encounter in dis- 
charging their respective duties. Special attention was 
given to a variety of subjects which included the need 
for extension of OASI and the effects of such exten- 
sion on public assistance caseloads, the McFarland 
Amendment and related public assistance legislation, 
and the responsibility of public welfare directors in 
the field of child welfare. 

Representatives of the Department who met with 
the Council during the day included Assistant Secre- 
tary Larmon, Commissioner Tramburg, Dr. Martha 
Eliot, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, and Wilbur 
Cohen, Technical Assistant to the Commissioner. 
Some discussion centered around the need for simpli- 
fication of federal procedures, prompt clearance of 
material submitted by the states to federal agencies 
for approval, and the work of the Curtis Committee 
on social security. 

At the request of the Board of Directors, the Coun- 
cil also discussed ways and means by which the mem- 
bership support of the Association might be strength- 
ened and extended in order for APWA to do a more 
effective job in representing its constituents. 

New officers of the Council for the years 1954 and 
1955 are: Mr. Schottland, chairman; Patrick A. Tomp- 
kins, Commissioner, State Department of Public Wel- 
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fare, Massachusetts, vice-chairman; and E. H. Schune- 
man, Director, State Department of Public Welfare, 
Wyoming, secretary. 


Tue Fretp REPRESENTATIVES 


This was the second meeting of the newest Coun- 
cil of the Association. Glynne R. Coker, chairman, 
told the forty members attending that he was pleased 
with the progress made thus far in its short existence. 


The current membership, as reported by Stephen 
J. Green, membership chairman, totals 266. This 
includes 44 from the Southwest Region, 47 from the 
Central States Region, 79 from the Southeast Region, 
47 from the Mountain Region, 25 from the North- 
east Region and 24 from the West Coast Region. 

A report was made by a representative of each 
APWA region. They pointed up the benefits re- 
ceived from meetings of members of the Council in 
connection with the regional conferences of the Asso- 
ciation. 

“The Council can exist only if it continues to grow 
and operates in a manner that tends to strengthen the 
parent organization, APWA,” declared Mr. Coker. 
He urged members to set up machinery to share “all 
the good things which accrue from scattered meet- 
ings.” He said that in spite of distances, “our prob- 
lems are surprisingly alike.” He cautioned that from 
an administrative standpoint the Council cannot op- 
erate on a close-knit national basis—it must be done 
on the regional, state and local level. 


Glen H. Jahnke, Assistant Director, Public Wel- 
fare Board of North Dakota and a regional member- 
ship chairman, spoke to the group about member- 
ship in APWA. He said that the Board of Directors 
and the Membership Committee have found that, 
while APWA is solvent, more income is needed if 
current services are to be continued. He said that the 
potential membership is much greater than the num- 
ber the Association has, and he urged the Council to 
help in securing additional individual and agency 
members. The chairman also stressed the importance 
of membership, not only because of the eligibility 
requirements for Council membership but because of 
the values of membership to the individual and 
agency. 

The afternoon session was devoted to a discussion 
workshop on the subject of the group method of 
supervision. Phyllis Osborne of the School of Social 
Service Administration, University of Chicago, acted 
as leader and gave a demonstration of the group 
process in action. 

She called the group method one of the best super- 
visory tools and said large industries are making more 
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and more use of it, realizing that it helps everyone 
to feel part of a team. 

“Group meetings can be effective for many pur- 
poses, but the most common one is to introduce and 
interpret new material or to evaluate existing policy,” 
she said. “The opportunity to voice an opinion takes 
the edge off ‘cold policy presentation’ and demon- 
strates to each person his part in the total administra- 
tion,” she maintained. 

New officers include: Stephen J. Green, Chief of 
Field Services, Illinois Public Aid Commission, chair- 
man; William Curtis Ezell, Supervisor of Field Serv- 
ices, South Carolina Department of Public Welfare, 
vice-chairman; and J. M. Wedemeyer, Area Director, 
California Department of Social Welfare, secretary. 


Tue Locat ADMINISTRATORS 


An awareness of the importance of public relations 
in the local administrator’s job was stressed at the 
meeting of the National Council of Local Public 
Welfare Administrators. 

The Council’s “P.I.E. Committee” (Public Rela- 
tions, Interpretation, Education) which has been 
functioning for the past eighteen months under the 
chairmanship of E. P. Boyden, Director, Henrico 
County Department of Public Welfare, Richmond, 





WESTERN RESERVE 


UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 
offers 


1. A two-year graduate curriculum leading to 
the Master’s degree in preparation for prac- 
tice in casework, group work and commu- 
nity organization. 

(Address inquiries for the Master’s Pro- 
gram to 

Director of Admissions, University Admis- 
sion Office, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio.) 


2. Athird year curriculum in casework, group 
work and community organization, prepar- 
ing for advanced practice, consultation, or 
supervision. 


3. A curriculum leading to the degree of 
Doctor of Social Work, preparing for lead- 
ership in the professional field, including 
social work teaching and research. 


(Address inquiries for the advanced pro- 


grams to 
THE DEAN, School of Applied Social 
Sciences, Western Reserve University, 


Cleveland 6, Ohio.) 
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| 
ne | Virginia, gave its report. As a result of the commit- 


the Council developed twenty-seven recommendations 


| e ee ° ° . 
tee’s activities and the report given at this meeting, 
ur- . . . . . 
nd |in the area of public relations, interpretation, and 
y,” | education. Mr. Boyden reported he had discussed these 
- . . . 
kes | ideas briefly at the meeting of the Board of Directors 


on- |on the previous day but no action was requested. It 
‘ra- | Was agreed by the Council that the Committee should 
continue its activity. Another evidence of the Coun- 
cil’s interest in public relations was a joint meeting 
which was held during the day with the group on 
public relations. 


of 

air- 

rv- 

are, George P. Mills, Executive Secretary, Allegheny 

tor, |County Board of Assistance, Pittsburgh, reported on 

ary. the activities of the “Committee on Cost of Local 

Administration,” which also has been functioning for 

the past eighteen months. Saya Schwartz, Chief, Divi- 

sion of State Administration and Fiscal Standards, 

ions |Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, gave 

the |a critical review of the committee’s findings and of- 

blic |fered suggestions for future approaches in seeking 

answers in “Cost of Local Administration.” It was 

ela- agreed that this committee also should continue its 
een activity. 


the An especially interesting and stimulating part of 


iricO \the meeting was a session on “Local-State Relation- 
ond, 


4 | The conference featured three panel discussions. 
|One of them was the lively general session on “Cur- 
rent Issues in Social Security.” The other two, held 
the first day, offered two major topics in welfare. It 
was impossible to cover the panel meetings, the spe- 
cial group meetings and the round tables, so reports 
presented by the secretary of each meeting were used 
as the basis of the following summaries. Grateful 
appreciation is hereby given each secretary. 


| 


Hetpinc THe Caseworker To UNperstanp 


Tue Curent 


The first panel dealt with an area which is becom- 
ing more and more important in welfare, the per- 
sonal relationship between the one who gives help 
and the one who receives it. The three speakers dis- 
cussed the role of psychiatry in the public welfare 
agency. 

The need for caseworkers to understand parental 
attitudes toward children that may tend to prolong 
the children’s dependency, was mentioned by Dr. 
Jack Weinberg of Chicago. Some parents are not 
aware of the real need of a child to move towards 











ships,” which developed what Fred Steininger, chair- 
man of the meeting, called a “new marriage” between 
local and state welfare administrators. In his report 
of the meeting Mr. Steininger said that “local admin- 
istrators look forward to ‘at least’ a brief, blissful 
honeymoon. Being an individualistic group the local 
administrators do not wish to forecast anything in 
terms of blissful local-state relations beyond the ‘hon- 
eymoon stage.’ ” 

The chairman discussed “Ways and Means of Get- 
ting Agency Support.” He pointed out to the mem- 
bership that there were approximately 7,000 local 
agencies eligible for membership in APWA and the 
Council, but at the present there were only 859 local 
agencies that held membership. The members were 
encouraged to talk to their colleagues at home and 
tell them about APWA and obtain their cooperation 
in joining the Association and the Council. “We need 
them and they need us,” the chairman emphasized. 

New officers of the Council for the years 1954 and 
1955 are: E. P. Boyden, Director, Henrico County 
Department of Public Welfare, Richmond, Virginia, 
chairman; Alvin E. Rose, Commissioner, Chicago 
Welfare Department, vice-chairman; and Winifred 
Stockman, Executive Secretary, Cass County Welfare 
Board, Fargo, North Dakota, secretary. 


THE PANEL MEETINGS 


independence and may hinder this growth, he warned. 

He said once again what psychiatrists have been 
saying for years, that there is very little predetermined 
innate behavior but that the child is a reflection of his 
reaction to the society that exists within the family 
group. 

Mrs. Esther Schour, Director of the Child Care 
Program, Institute for Psychoanalysis, Chicago, traced 
the development of social agencies from the days 
when they dealt chiefly with meeting material needs 
to today’s services when they also help families meet 
deep emotional problems. She described the work of 
the psychiatric consultant in a social agency and said 
the consultant could be useful in discussion of in- 
dividual cases, in contact with clients and in teaching 
groups. Psychiatric consultation produces the best re- 
sults when supervisors and workers “are both secure 
and competent,” she said. 

Mrs. Julia Dubin, Assistant to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner for Social Services, Chicago Department of 
Welfare, said that the psychiatrist’s contribution to 
the caseworker was that of teaching and helping him 
to achieve an understanding of human behavior and 
motivations and, at the same time, providing him reas- 
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surance and relief of his anxieties. With this strength- 
ening and supporting relationship, the worker can 
recognize and cope with feelings which may inter- 
fere in providing the services which the clients need. 

Chairman of the meeting was Mrs. Mildred B. 
Smith, Chief, Division of Program Planning, Illinois 
Public Aid Commission; and vice-chairman was Mrs. 
Celestina Zalduondo-Goodsaid, Director, Division of 
Public Welfare, Department of Health, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. The secretary was Kenneth C. Lambert, 
Chief, Division of Public Assistance, State Depart- 
ment of Welfare, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Acinc Is A Lire Process 


The second panel dealt with an ever-growing wel- 
fare problem, the aging in our society. A new con- 
cept, that aging begins the day we are born, and 
how we feel about growing old is determined by all 
our life experiences, was introduced by Dr, Mabel 
Ross, Mental Health Consultant, Public Health Serv- 
ice, Region I], Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, New York City. 

“Aging” is not the same as senility, although many 
people mistake it as such, held Dr. Ross. She pointed 
out that a number of older people such as Winston 
Churchill, who is 79, are active and concerned about 
the world. She described old age as a state of mind, 
saying one could sit on a porch and watch the world 


THE SPECIAL GROUPS 


There were six special group meetings this year, 
one more than in 1951. Focussing on more specialized 
subjects than the round tables, the special groups 
included: board members, welfare finance officers, 
public relations consultants, research and statistics 
personnel, child welfare personnel and those inter- 
ested in discussing the child welfare worker job 
statement draft. 


Stare AND Locat Boarp MEMBERS 


Increased recognition by board members of their 
twofold responsibilities—to the public and to the pub- 
lic welfare worker—highlighted this meeting. “Why 
Are We On The Board?” was discussed by Roy A. 
Davis, Chairman of the Denver, Colorado, Public 
Welfare Board, and “Public Relations” was the topic 
of a talk by Mrs. Albert F. Metzger of the Maryland 
Welfare Board at this meeting. Mrs. Arvella M. 
Stanton gave a paper on “State Legislation to Enforce 
the Support of Dependents.” 

Official business was conducted by Steiner Mason, 
Chairman of the State Board of Public Welfare, New 


go by and still be interested in what was happening | p,, 


around them. one 


Dr. Ross also stressed the vital part played by a J. 
grandparent in a family circle, for he creates con-} Put 
tinuity in that each generation is an outgrowth of the} jing 
preceding one, she said. | ber 

Pauline A. Smith, Secretary, Maine State Commit-| Dal 
tee on Aging, and Director of the Division of Public | 
Assistance, State Department of Health and Welfare, 


Maine, directed her remarks to the “practical realities” “ 
of administering public assistance for the aged under r ~ 
existing state and federal laws. She cited statistics to re 
emphasize the phenomenal increase in the number of * 
persons 65 and over and referred to the mounting h 
cost not only for their housing but for their medical ed 
care, including psychiatric help. 

She urged more research into the needs of the ne 
older person in order to promote the application of idl 
the knowledge already existing. She suggested that nell 
this long-range objective begin with the local com-| | 
munity in such organizations as labor groups and hi 
men’s and women’s clubs. Citizens’ committees could) . 
influence and work for the laws at state and federal| "”° 
levels, she said. 

Mr. Henry L. McCarthy, Commissioner of Wel- 
fare, New York City, was chairman, and Jessie B. Dri 
Merry, Caseworker, Jasper County Department of ipl 
Public Welfare, Rensselaer, Indiana, was the secretary. 
Mexico, as chairman of the meeting. It was reported 
that a decision had been made at the 1951 Round 
Table meeting in Washington, D. C., that this group 
petition the American Public Welfare Association 
for recognition as one of the association’s councils. 

By-laws were developed and adopted in line with 
the criteria for councils established by the APWA|| ¢ 
Board of Directors. These will serve as a basis for|| d 
a formal petition to the Board for status as a council.|| a 

The following officers were elected for the coming : 
years: Dr. H. E. Robbins of Denver, Colorado, presi- ; 
dent; Regis Z. Bogert of New Jersey, vice-president, 
Northeast Region; S. S. Grais of Minnesota, vice- 





president, Central Region; Mrs. Gene Shaw of North! 
Dakota, vice-president, Mountain Region; R. Lewis 
Bentz of West Virginia, vice-president, Southeast Re- 
gion; Steiner Mason, vice-president, Southwest Re; 
gion; Mrs. Ruth Chance of California, vice-president, 
West Coast Region and Mrs. Albert F. Metzger of 
Maryland, treasurer. 


The new regional vice-presidents were elected in 
accordance with a motion made by Octavia Moore oI 
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uN | Des Moines, Iowa, that there be a vice-president from 
every region of the association. 
ry a| James A. Glover, Superintendent, Nash County 
con-} Public Welfare Department, Nashville, North Caro- 
the) lina, was vice-chairman and Mrs. Earl L. Shaw, mem- 
| ber of the State Board of Public Welfare, North 
mit-| Dakota, was secretary of this meeting. 
ublic | 
fare, 
ities” 
nder 
cs to 


State We FARE Finance OrrFicers 
A Senator, a labor leader, a professor of social work, 
a man on the street, and a banker-economist each 
contributed to the subject “As Others See Public 
nie Assistance Costs.” sina 
sting The legislator, Senator Donald J. O’Brien, from 
dical the 4th District, Chicago, criticized what he called 
the current trend in public thinking that government 
- the, must support the people rather than the people organ- 
izing and supporting government. “The staggering 
and increasing costs of public assistance are too high 
and steps to reduce this burden should be of first 


yn of 
that 


com- , ; 
pas consideration,” he said. He declared there was a 
id high and increasing backlog of cases in our courts 
cou 


ail involving the receipt of assistance through fraudulent 
| means. 
Another point of view was expressed by Thomas 











a J. Haggerty, Secretary-Treasurer, the Milk Wagon 
1¢ © Drivers Union. He held that since our welfare re- 
nt Ol\cipients are largely drawn from the working class, 
etary.| 
—_ A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTIONS 
oun 
group 
jation by 
incils. JOHN G. HILL and RALPH ORMSBY 
- with 
PWA Complete description of the pilot cost study method 
sis for|} developed by Family Service of Philadelphia, 
nuncil.,| applicable to any casework agency. Administra- 
oming tive guides, forms, time study method, computa- 
-|| tion and tabulation instructions. 
presi- 
sident, Approx. 100 pages 
, vice- 
North) 
Lewis, Price $2.00 
ast Re 
— Re Order directly from: 
siden 
ger ol) Family Service of Philadelphia 
311 South Juniper Street 
ted if Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
ore 0 








the labor feels that OASI and liberal public assistance 
benefits should be maintained even at the cost of high 
taxes. 


He asked that labor have a voice comparable to its 
contribution to the tax burden in the formulating of 
policy and the regulations under which the various 
welfare programs are administered. He maintained 
that government, industry, and labor could formulate 
adequate policies for the care of the needy. 


Matthew H. Schoenbaum, dean of Loyola Univer- 
sity School of Social Work, emphasized the tremen- 
dous gains in social legislation and administration 
which, he said, had accompanied the enlightened 
appreciation of the rights of man. The iniquities 
inherent in some of our programs are substantially 
related to the fact that the programs were set up as 
a result of an emergency, he said, and although the 
emergency expired, they continued and even grew. 


The man on the street’s feeling about public assist- 
ance was described by Eric M. Bergman, insurance 
counselor, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company. 
He declared there was a deplorable lack of under- 
standing and knowledge of the function of public 
welfare on the part of the public. The public now 
believes, he said, that in the light of current favorable 
economic conditions, assistance has dropped to a mere 
pittance or has been eliminated. Public acceptance 
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of the costs necessary to support our welfare - pro- 
grams would directly follow improvement in the pub- 
lic’s conception of the benefits and services received 


by the needy, he held. 


George W. Mitchell, vice-president, Federal Re- 
serve Bank, discussed public assistance as seen by a 
banker-economist. He, too, stressed the need for 
improved public acceptance of the function of public 
assistance. He said this acceptance might come with 
more specific “accounting to the public.” He ad- 
vocated breakdown of costs by number of services, 
consultations and cash grants rendered to recipients. 


He further suggested that in presenting budgets to 
the legislature and the public, careful study and 
thought be given to the justification for changes in 
amounts requested based on (1) population trends 
(2) changes in cost of living factors (3) employment 
levels (4) program changes. 


Peter W. Cahill, Administrative Assistant, Illinois 
Public Aid Commission, who was vice-chairman of 
the meeting, summarized the discussions. Gilbert L. 
Root, Comptroller, Fiscal Control Section, State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Louisiana, was secretary, 
and Robert H. Hofmann, Supervisor, Accounting 
Section, Illinois Public Aid Commission, served as 
chairman. 





MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK POSITIONS 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITIES IN EXPANDING SOCIAL 
SERVICE PROGRAM AT OAK FOREST INFIRMARY 
AND OAK FOREST TUBERCULOSIS HOSPITAL. AP- 
PLY TO CARL K. SCHMIDT, JR., GENERAL SUPER- 


INTENDENT, COOK COUNTY INSTITUTIONS, OAK 
FOREST, ILL. 
DIRECTOR OF SOCIAL SERVICE. Salary, $500.00 


month with complete maintenance. To direct social 
service program for both institutions. Education: A 
Master’s degree from an accredited school of social 
work with a specialized sequence in medical social 
work; or certification of completion of the two full 
years of graduate education in social work, including 
the sequence in medical social work without a Mas- 
ter’s degree. Experience: Six years of full-time, paid 
experience in social work in an agency maintaining 
acceptable standards, including three years of super- 
vised medical social case work in a hospital of clinic, 
and two years of administrative, supervisory or con- 
sultative responsibility. 

MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER I, Salary, $350.00 month. 
To supervise social service in the Infirmary. Educa- 
tion: A Master’s degree from an accredited school of 
social work with a specialized sequence in medical so- 
cial work; or certification of completion of the full 
two years of graduate education in social work, in- 
cluding the sequence in medical social work, without 
a Master’s degree. Experience: Three years of full- 
time, paid experience in social work agencies main- 
taining acceptable standards of which two must have 
alc medical social case work in a hospital 
or clinic. 

MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER II. Salary, $260.00-$300.00 
month. Social service positions available in Infirmary 
and Tuberculosis Hospital. Education: A Master’s de- 
gree from an accredited school of social work, with a 
specialized sequence in medical social work; or certi- 
fication of completion of the full two years of graduate 
education, with the specialized sequence in medical 
social work. Alternative Education and Experience: 
A Master’s degree from an accredited school of social 
work with a sequence in social case work (or certifica- 
tion of completion of the full two years of graduate 
social work education) plus one year of supervised 
medical social case work in a hospital or clinic whose 
— service department maintains acceptable stand- 
ards. 











Pusiic RELATIONS CoNsULTANTS 


’ 


How effectively is welfare “selling” its product to 
the public? Does welfare need closer relations with 
state and local legislators, more participation in the 
community by staff, more chance for citizens to learn 
by doing? These were some of the questions raised 
and answered as twenty-five persons gathered to ap- 
praise the current status of public relations and deter- 
mine ways in which the job could be done with 
greater effectiveness. 


Mrs. Rosemary Morrissey, Departmental Informa- 
tional Representative, Orleans Parish Department of 
Public Welfare, New Orleans, as the chairman, intro- 
duced speakers who discussed public attitudes and 
opinions at the federal, state and local levels. 


Members of new commissions and committees in 
Washington established at the first session of Con- 
gress to study welfare problems are eager for, and 
sensitive to, opinion and comments from state direc- 
tors, county superintendents and staff workers, said 
Mrs. Marie Lane, Washington representative of 
APWA. She expressed the hope that the studies of | 
these committees will produce material in a form 
welfare workers can use and will help create a better | 
informed public. 


Robert C. Glenn, Administrative Assistant on Pub- 
lic Relations, State Department of Public Assistance, 
Harrisburg, Pa., and vice-chairman of the meeting, 
suggested closer cooperation between welfare person- 
nel and members of legislative bodies. The staff 
should have direct help from public relations experts 
if they are available and through in-service training 
learn to use every opportunity to promote good public 
relations, he said. 


He cited the example of one state where, before 
the legislature meets, county boards invite state repre- 
sentatives and senators to a discussion of welfare 
problems and programs and thus familiarize them 
with what may be coming up at the next legislative | 
session. After the legislature assembles, welfare work- | 
ers continue to keep in touch with the legislative | 
members. All staff people should be aware of such | 
cooperation, he said, in that even a casual meeting | 
or unplanned telephone call may have important | 
consequences. 


Mrs. Helen Jean Waterman, Public Relations Super- 
visor, Hamilton County Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Cincinnati, drawing on her own experience, 
analyzed the language barrier that the Hamilton 
County Department of Public Welfare encountered 
all along the line, from the “hillbilly” applicant for 
assistance to the general public which needs to under- 
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stand the welfare program. Like most professions 
and occupations, welfare is learning the value of 
simplification in telling about its work, she said. It 
needs to “promote the words” that describe what it 
does, to accent the positive, to “endorse the product,” 


she declared. 


Gordon E. Brown, Director of Public Information, 
State Charities Aid Association, New York City, held 
that attitude is basic to any public relations program. 
Declaring that an administrator’s point of view may 
have strong effect on public opinion he listed three 
attitudes as of prime importance in an administrator: 

1. His attitude toward the job, i.e., his belief in pub- 
lic welfare and knowledge of what the job requires. 

2. His attitude toward public opinion; a recognition 
of its importance to the job being done. 

3. His attitude toward the course of action he fol- 


Ruth Mosser, editor of “Public Aid in Illinois,” 
Illinois Public Aid Commission, was secretary. 


RESEARCH AND Sratistics PERsoNNEL 


The need for ADC is the result of, not the cause 
of family breakdown, it was reported by Florence M. 
Aitchison, In-Service Training Supervisor, State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Pierre, South Dakota. She 
presented three conclusions of a study of 600 South 
Dakota ADC families in which the father was absent. 

The other two conclusions were: (1) Increasing 
support from fathers did not seem very likely but 
contacts should be encouraged for stimulating his 
interest in the family; (2) Most of the problems in 
the home occurred before the break-up and before 
ADC was granted. During discussion of her talk, 
the question was raised whether the proportion of 
unstable families on ADC was higher or lower than 
in families not on ADC or in families which were 
not broken. A control group in both categories 
would have been helpful, the audience agreed. 


A second research project on ADC was summarized 
by John McCaslin, Chief, Research and Statistics, State 
Department of Economic Security, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, who reported on “Services Needed by Depend- 
ent Children.” The purpose of this study was to find 
out what needed to be given children in ADC 
families other than economic support so they might 
have a satisfying life. The worker’s one visit to a 
home in connection with the study resulted in plans 
being made to meet health inadequacies in half the 
families, he said. 

Raymond Clapp, Director of Research, Board of 
Public Welfare, Washington, D. C., the third speaker, 
reported on “The Use of Census Data in Public 
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Welfare.” He described a recently completed OAA 
study in which population data were used for Wash- 
ington, D, C. and for comparison with other parts 
of the country. The use of these data made it possi- 
ble to point up some of the typical situations relating 
to OAA in Washington, such as the type of labor 
force, racial differences and household composition 
differences. 

At the business session Jack Weiner, Chief, Social 
Statistics Section, Children’s Bureau, discussed the 
plans of an organization of research workers, the 
Social Work Research Group. This group was organ- 
ized following the 1947 National Conference of Social 
Work. Since then meetings have been held at na- 
tional conferences, a newsletter has been published 
four times a year and periodical abstracts have been 
sent to members. The group has also tried to define 
the job of social work research. 

A need was expressed by the persons present for 
exchanging ideas on research and its result in the 
administrative as well as the casework field. It was 
also felt that benefit could be derived from the ex- 
change of experiences of the public welfare research 
and statistics personnel in various states. 

Fern L. Chamberlain, Chief, Research and Statistics, 
State Department of Public Welfare, South Dakota, 
was chairman of the meeting, and John F. Wen- 
strand, Chief, Division of Research and Statistics, 
State Division of Public Welfare, Nebraska, was vice- 
chairman. Blanche I. Neyhart, Statistician, Division 
for Children and Youth, State Department of Public 
Welfare, Wisconsin, was secretary. 


Oren Discussion oF Jos STATEMENT Drartt: 
Tue Curtp WevrareE Worker's JoB IN THE 
Pustic Wetrare AGENCY 


There were two concurrent sessions on this subject 
jointly sponsored by the Association’s Committee on 
Social Work Education and Personnel and the Com- 
mittee on Services to Children. The purpose of the 
meetings was to present for discussion the draft of 
the child welfare worker job statement as it had 
been developed by these committees and to elicit 
comments and suggestions for the final revision of 
the draft. 

One session was under the chairmanship of Alfred 
F. Angster, Director, Child Welfare and Guardian- 
ship Division, State Department of Public Welfare, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. The vice-chairman was Mrs. 
Deborah M. Southerlin, Chief, Division of Child Wel- 
fare, State Department of Public Welfare, Columbia, 
South Carolina, and the secretary was Katherine 
Jones, Child Welfare Consultant, Davidson County 
Office, State Department of Public Welfare, Nash- 
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ville, Tennessee. 

John J. Keppler, Executive Officer, New York State 
Department of Social Welfare, New York City Of- 
fice, was the chairman of the other session. Lucile 
Kennedy, Chief, Division of Child Welfare, State 
Department of Social Welfare, Sacramento, Califor- 
nia, served as vice-chairman and the secretary was 
Edith Monroe, Chief, Child Welfare Services, Divi- 
sion of Child Welfare, State Public Welfare Board, 
Bismarck, North Dakota. 


The statement was accorded an enthusiastic recep- 
tion and the feeling was expressed that there was a 
great need for a statement of this kind, that it was 
“long overdue,” and that while some editorial changes 
could profitably be made, its substantive content was 
soundly conceived and it could be used in its present 
form. 


Opinion was expressed to the effect that the state- 
ment was too long and too “wordy” and that there 
was too much content relating to process and specific 
detail. There were also suggestions for clarification of 
needed skills and knowledge in specific areas. It was 
agreed that a statement of this kind must necessarily 
be comprehensive and that it might be feasible for 
special uses to separate some of the sections in 
“streamlined” condensations. 


It was repeatedly urged that the child welfare 
worker’s job should not be described as a separate 
entity but that it should be viewed as an integral 
part of the total agency function. Emphasis was also 
given to the need to keep the focus on the preventive 
aspects of child welfare services, especially in helping 
children to develop satisfactory relationships within 
their own family and community groups. 

The discussions of the draft were led by Ada 
McRackan, Director of Field Service, State Board of 
Public Welfare, Raleigh, North Carolina; Mrs. Al- 
varetta K. Register, Superintendent, Social Service 
Bureau, City Department of Public Welfare, Norfolk, 
Virginia; Mrs. Otto Falk, Board Member, Milwaukee 
County Welfare Council, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin; 
Mrs. Sara R. Caldwell, Chief of Social Administra- 
tion, Department of Public Welfare, Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi; Lucille Hood, Social Service Director, County 
Welfare Board, Duluth, Minnesota; and Lucile Ken- 
nedy. 


CuiLtp WELFARE PeErsoNNEL 


This was the first time in an APWA Round Table 
that representatives of most of the major national 
agencies and organizations in the field of child wel- 
fare services met in a discussion group to outline the 
main activities of their organizations and set forth 
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what they believed to be the main issues. 

Harold Hagen, Child Welfare Consultant of the} ing ; 
Association, brought out the point that it is necessary} dren 
for the public child welfare agencies to broaden the adop 
base of their thinking and to see the interrelatedness| |, 
of all the agencies and services in the field of child) state 
welfare, whether or not they come within the function| 
of the welfare departments. He referred to some of| 
the contributions of the American Public Welfare! 
Association in relation to child welfare as follows: 
(1) Providing a forum, through conferences, publi- 
cations, committees, and consultation services, for the 
exchange of information and recommendations re- 
lating to services to children. (2) Recognizing the 
interrelation among agencies serving children and 
seeking ways to promote coordination among these 
agencies. (3) Developing statements defining basic 
elements in programs serving children. 

Among the significant trends in the United States 
in the field of child welfare as reported by Mildred M.| TI 
Arnold, Director of Social Services for the Children’s| Prob 
Bureau, Department of Health, Education, and Wel-|©o™ 
fare, were the following: (1) Growing interest and 
concern in developing social services to children in| 
their own homes. (2) Concern over the incidence of| Peop 
juvenile delinquency, and the place of public child)/™" 
welfare agencies in dealing with delinquency. (3) “@‘ 
The special knowledge and skill required of child 
welfare workers in the total field of social work. 

Among the 1954 objectives of the National Child 
Welfare Division of the American Legion, as reported, Tt 
by Charles W. Geile, Associate Director, Indianapolis, of s 
Indiana, were: (1) An active child welfare chairman) repre 
in all of the 17,200 American Legion posts to give emer 
leadership, not only for veterans’ children, but for all|hand 
children. (2) Educational opportunities for all chil-jof th 
dren and sufficient school personnel. (3) Better co-| York 
operation and support among public and voluntary |tion 
institutions giving mental health services to Prenat am | 

Will C. Turnbladh, Executive Director, National|ure, 
Probation and Parole Association, New York, pointed|mon 
out the need for social services in the misdemeanor| A] 
courts. He announced that his Association had re-|sjmi] 
cently created an Advisory Council of Judges which] varie 
will cooperate with the American Bar Association for|Carc 
improvements in judicial administration. sued 

Joseph H. Reid, Executive Director, Child Welfare}On | 
League of America, Inc., New York, declared that|belie 
although public and private agencies represented dif-of th 
ferent approaches to the problem of child welfare, succ 
they had a basically common concern over the results) 4} 
of their work. He urged a continual search for better| unde 
means of meeting the difficult problems in the field) ihe , 
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of child welfare. He referred to the need for increas- 
the| ing skill in the placement of emotionally upset chil- 
sary} dren and in meeting the demand of families eager to 
the} adopt children. 
ness} Lucille Kennedy, Chief, Division of Child Welfare, 
hild State Department of Social Welfare, Sacramento, Cali- 
tion 
 of| 
fare| 
WS: 
iblj-| ‘Phe heart of the conference is the round table. 
the, During these discussions, each one in the audience 
re, had a chance to ask the questions troubling him, to 
the| exchange ideas, to ponder over welfare perplexities. 
‘in dj There were thirty-four round tables this year, all 
attracting a large share of attention. They covered 


h 
: ve the welfare waterfront, from Age to Youth (no Z). 


o 


oO 





SERVICES TO THE AGED 
tates 


1M.| There were four round tables dealing with the 
ren’s| problems of our aging population. The topics were: 
Wel.|Commissions on Aging—Their Structure and Pur- 
and| pose, Public Welfare Services to Aging People—Serv- 
n in|ices to Individuals, Public Welfare Services to Aging 
e of| People—Services Through Group Work and Com- 
Shild| munity Organization, Community Planning for the 
(3) Care of the Senile Patient. 


child 





Commissions on Aging—Their Structure 
hild 
orted This group held a discussion of the experiences 
polis, of six state commissions or committees on aging 
‘manijrepresented by panel members. No one pattern 
give emerged as assuring certain success, or, on the other 
yr all/hand, to be avoided as hazardous. For instance, one 
chil-|of the chief reasons cited for the success of the New 
r co-|York State Commission was the adequate appropria- 
ntary|tion and availability of specialized staff; yet the suc- 
dren.|cess in California is thought to be due, in large meas- 
ional|ure, to the failure of the legislature to appropriate any 
inted|money or establish any commission. 

sanor 


and Purpose 


Although the experience of some states appeared 
d re-\similar, the reactions of the speakers to the similarity 
vhich| varied. For instance, the Study Commission in North 
n for|Carolina produced a report but no direct action en- 
sued; this was felt to be a successful Commission. 
elfare}On the other hand, the Rhode Island Commission 
_ that|believed reports, studies and research were a thing 
d dif-of the past and no program could be thought of as 
Ifare, successful unless it produced direct action. 


esults} AJ] the commissions and committees described were 
bettet| under the auspices of the state government, either 
field the executive or legislative branch. There appeared 
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fornia, was chairman, and Roman Haremski, Super- 
intendent, Division of Child Welfare, State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Springfield, Illinois, was 
vice-chairman. Harold Muntz, Chief Probation Off- 
cer, Hamilton County Juvenile Court, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, served as secretary. 


THE ROUND TABLES 


no question that these government-sponsored com- 
missions performed a function that could not have 
been filled by non-governmental commissions. There 
seemed to be common agreement among the states 
represented .concerning specific problem areas that 
need study and action, including income maintenance, 
housing, institutionalization and health. Many ques- 
tions and comments were concerned with the han- 
dling of every-day practical problems. The audience 
apparently shared one speaker’s view to “get out of 
the talking and into the action programs.” 

Speakers on the panel included: Mrs. Harold S. 
Patton, Chairman, Governor’s Commission to Study 
Problems of the Aging, Kalamazoo, Michigan; Ollie 
A. Randall, Consultant to the State Joint Legislative 
Committee on Problems of Aging and Consultant on 
Services for the Aged, Community Service Society, 
New York; Mrs. Annie May Pemberton, Supervisor, 
Services to the Aged, State Department of Public 
Welfare, Raleigh, North Carolina; Clement J. Doyle, 
Assistant Director, Community Services, State De- 
partment of Social Welfare, Providence, Rhode Island; 
Howard Houston, Commissioner, State Welfare De- 
partment, Hartford, Connecticut; and E. E. Silveira, 
Deputy Director, State Department of Social Wel- 
fare, Sacramento, California. 

Mrs. Elizabeth L. Breckinridge, Consultant on 
Aging, Illinois Public Aid Commission, Chicago, 
Illinois, was chairman. Tom E. Moses, Field Con- 
sultant, Wisconsin Welfare Council, Madison, Wis- 
consin, was secretary. 


Public Welfare Services to Aging People—Services 
to Individuals 


Four speakers discussed a wide variety of services 
for the aged, from the generalized non-technical serv- 
ices of the sandhill areas of South Carolina to the 
highly specialized facilities of metropolitan areas 
such as Gary, Indiana, and Chicago. They all agreed 
that the rehabilitation of, the aged involves not only 
economic aid but the use of “all pertinent, available 
resources.” They suggested that the aged not be set 
apart from the general population for too special treat- 
ment. 


Cc LIBRA RY 
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They also pointed out that chronic forms of de- 
pendency may be only extreme examples of what 
may be the normal aging process with the frustra- 
tion that often accompanies later life. 

Mrs. Daisy A. Redfearn, Senior Visitor, Chester 
County Department of Public Welfare, Chesterfield, 
South Carolina, described the rural conditions of a 
county in South Carolina, where the worker has to 
cover 837 square miles of territory. Under these cir- 
cumstances, she said, where there are no hospitals or 
clinics, the facilities the worker relies upon are mainly 
personal—“patience, resourcefulness, diligence, under- 
standing and a willingness to try again.” Aging pco- 
ple, the speaker maintained, have a right to the pur- 
suit of happiness, to be different, to be part of the 
current of living, and to be as useful as possible. 

Constance Kellams, Casework Supervisor, Lake 
County Department of Public Welfare, Gary, Indiana, 
said her agency is assisting the aged in maintaining 
a place in society by helping to coordinate the re- 
sources of community organizations in supplementing 
recreational facilities in the local, private nursing 
homes and the public county home. She said that the 
agency was a clearing house for housing and job 
opportunities and also served as coordinator between 
group work agencies and the aged population in plan- 
ning group work programs. 

Edith T. Parker, Assistant Director, Westchester 
County Department of Public Welfare, White Plains, 
New York, asked that we re-examine our attitude 
toward old age. “We must strike a balance between 
maudlin sympathy and callous indifference,” she said. 
“The aged cannot be written off as helpless, to be 
consigned out of the way into institutions.” She also 
asked us to be more clear-cut in developing our 
methods of working with older people. One guiding 
principle in determining the method in any particular 
case is to make that method evoke the maximum 
potential of the individual being helped. Even though 
the potential is slight, it is a sound investment, she 
held. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Watkins, Supervisor of Program Op- 
erations, Cook County Department of Welfare, Chi- 
cago, discussed various forms of sheltered institutional 
care in an urban setting, including private non-profit 
institutions, institutions for the chronically ill, private 
nursing homes and public institutions. 

Gladys Fisher of Providence, Rhode Island, was 
chairman, and Marion W. McIntyre, Chief, Division 
of Aid for the Aged, State Department of Public 
Welfare, Columbus, Ohio, was vice-chairman. The 
secretary was Herbert L. Pottle, Minister of Public 
Welfare, St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


Public Welfare Service to Aging People—Services 
Through Group Work and Community 


Organization 


Public welfare, through its state, local and federal| 
agencies, has a responsibility to exercise leadership in| 
developing programs for older people through group’ 


work and community organization, it was agreed at 
this meeting. The category “older people” included 
all older adults, not only old age recipients. 

A small expenditure of public welfare funds may 
well save the agencies and the general community a 
sizeable sum that otherwise would be spent in medical 
and psychiatric care, one of the speakers said. Another 
speaker pointed out that the needs of older people in 
rural areas are the same as those in urban areas, 
though perhaps not to such an intense degree. He 
urged special opportunities be developed for those in 
rural communities who today are neglected. 

The role of the public welfare agency may vary 
in different sections of the country, it was pointed out. 
For instance, in Fulton County, Georgia, people 
might frown on group activity sponsored by the pub- 
lic welfare agency, whose role there is one of stimu- 
lating existing organizations to undertake direct spon- 
sorship. On the other hand, in New York City, the 
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Department of Welfare directly sponsors recreational, 
educational and cultural activities for older adults, and 
elicits cooperation from other departments, agencies 
and organizations. 

Speakers at this meeting were Mrs. Loudell Frazier, 
Supervisor, Adult Boarding Home Program, Divi- 
sion of Public Assistance, State Department of Social 
Welfare, Topeka, Kansas; Mrs. Evelyn Hoge, Group 
Work Consultant, Fulton County Department of 
Public Welfare, Atlanta, Georgia; and Frances King, 
Director, Sirovich Day Center, New York, N.Y. 
Jerome Kaplan, Group Work Consultant, Hennepin 
County Welfare Board, Minneapolis, Minnesota, who 
was chairman of this panel, acted as secretary in the 
absence of Elizabeth M. Smith, Rehabilitation and 
Employment Consultant, State Department of Social 
Welfare, Providence, Rhode Island, who had to leave 
the Conference early. Mrs. Edith G. Ross, Director 
of Local Welfare Services, State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, was vice-chair- 
man. 


Community Planning for the Care of the 
Senile Patient 


The need to keep senile patients out of state hos- 
pitals was stressed by Sidney Shindell, M.D., Medi- 
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cal Director, Commission on the Care and Treat- 
ment of the Chronically Ill, Aged and Infirm, Rocky 
Hill, Connecticut. He said there were an increasing 
number of persons in the older age groups who, 
because of mental confusion, senility or other factors, 
were unable to maintain a useful place in our society, 
and were committed to a mental hospital for lack 
of any other suitable facilities. 

He asked that government help develop existing 
private resources and also provide additional neces- 
sary facilities for the aged who are not being given 
an opportunity for recovery. 

John G. Freeman, M.D., Clinical Director, Fergus 
Falls State Hospital, Fergus Falls, Minnesota, said 
that once a diagnosis of mental illness is tagged on 
to an elderly person, in the eyes of the community 
he becomes different from the other old or disabled 
but undiagnosed senile persons. He maintained that 
the state hospital programs today need to be changed 
to care more adequately for the senile person, but 
similar facilities could be more easily developed in 
the community and might, if located there, often 
prevent senility. 

Mrs. Annie May Pemberton, Supervisor, Services 
to the Aged, State Board of Public Welfare, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, said that one of the problems today 
was to place patients now in state hospitals, who have 
received maximum treatment, in the community 
where they may again become useful, thus helping 
the patient to become independent and also alleviat- 
ing over-crowding in the hospitals. She said this meant 
knowledge of the patient’s needs and decision on 
“where he goes and his chances of adjustment” as 
well as an aroused consciousness and interest on the 
part of the public in rehabilitation. 

C. A. Patrick, Secretary, Public Welfare Division, 
Canadian Welfare Council, Ottawa, Ontario, was 
chairman and Matthew Furze, Director, State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Pierre, South Dakota, 
was vice-chairman. Guy Foster, Supervisor, Special 
Institutional Services, Public Assistance Division, 
Cook County Department of Welfare, Chicago, was 
secretary. 


MENTAL HEALTH 


One round table discussed the problem of mental 
health and how the entire community could be mo- 


bilized to attack what is recognized as the nation’s 
Number One health problem. 


Use of Mental Health Resources 


Teachers, social workers, parents and others should 
be trained to recognize and understand the early 
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symptoms of mental illness, Clement J. Doyle, As- 
sistant Director for Community Services, State De- 
partment of Social Welfare, Providence, Rhode Island, 
told this group. 


It is important that we find some way of changing 
the trend of building more and more custodial insti- 
tutions for mental patients, he said, and this can be 
done in large part through preventive work. 

Mr. Doyle said that we had practically eliminated 
contagious diseases in this country, and that the great 
need now was to promote good mental health. He 
urged the expansion of the Federal Mental Health 
Act. 

Mrs. Mary L. Fisher, Supervisor, Placement Divi- 
sion, Lake County Department of Public Welfare, 
Gary, Indiana, said that while approximately 6 per 
cent of the population has emotional problems, the 
more extreme of which are in need of psychiatric 
help, the difficulty is that there are only 700 clinics 
in the United States. 


In order to use these facilities to the best advantage, 
the social worker should have a knowledge of these 
services and what can be expected of them, an under- 
standing of the client’s emotional problems, the skill 
to interpret the referral to the client, and the knowl- 
edge of how to use the diagnostic report which comes 
from the clinic, she said. 


Dr. Phyllis Wittman, Psychological Consultant, 
State Department of Public Welfare, Chicago, speak- 
ing as a member of a state hospital staff, described 
the overcrowding of mental hospitals as critical, and 
urged commitment only if out-patient treatment was 
not possible. “Mental hospitals can well use social 
service information relating to committed persons, 
with particular stress on symptoms of emotional dis- 
turbances in early childhood,” she said. 

Frank Long, Director, State Department of Social 
Welfare, Topeka, Kansas, was chairman. The secre- 
tary was Joseph L. Moss, Director, Cook County De- 
partment of Welfare, Chicago, Illinois. 


Current LEGISLATION 


Two round tables dealt with current legislation. 
In one, the effects on the states of the McFarland 
Amendment and related legislation was the subject 
discussed. The other centered on the impact of OASI 
on public assistance. 


The McFarland Amendment and Related 
Legislation 


A thorough, detailed statistical picture of program 
trends and specific effects of the last McFarland 
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Amendment was presented this group by Wilbur J. 
Cohen, Technical Advisor to the Commissioner of 
Social Security, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Mr. Cohen accompanied his compre- 
hensive talk by charts. 

The discussion that followed, led by the two dis- 
cussants, Charles I. Schottland, Director, State De- 
partment of Social Welfare, Sacramento, California, 
and David H. Stevens, Commissioner, State Depart- 
ment of Health and Welfare, Augusta, Maine, cen- 
tered on the point that the amendment is slated to 
expire before State legislatures meet again and this 
creates problems for the states in their financing. 

It was brought out that there was considerable 
variation in the effects of the amendment upon state 
welfare programs and financing. Some states already 
had made an effort to keep up with the rising cost 
of living, while others could not make a move until 
they received the money that the amendment pro- 
vided. 

In order to see the complete picture, it was neces- 
sary to measure the effect on grants of the last two 
McFarland amendments, the audience agreed. 

Dr. Ellen Winston, Commissioner, State Board of 
Public Welfare, Raleigh, North Carolina, was chair- 
man of the meeting and Col. Richard W. Copeland, 
Director, State Department of Welfare and Institu- 
tions, Richmond, Virginia, was vice-chairman. 


The Impact of OASI on Public Assistance 


The question of how Old Age and Survivors In- 
surance can become more effective in protecting peo- 
ple against loss of income was discussed by Robert 
M. Ball, Acting Director, Bureau of OASI, Social 
Security administration, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. He told the group he wanted to 
make sure that it is understood that the intent of 
the program was not an annuity plan, but a retirement 
plan. He discussed the work of the consultants to 
Secretary Hobby, who recently made a study of and 
proposed the extension of OASI to an additional 
10.5 million people. The principal added occupations 
recommended for coverage are farm operators, pro- 
fessional, self-employed persons, farm hands, house- 
hold workers not now covered, and state and local 
government employees. The inclusion of federal 


employees, about one-half million persons, and mem- 
bers of the armed forces is being studied by a special 
committee. This would still leave a little over three 
million jobs for which coverage is not being con- 
sidered, Mr. Ball told this group, and cited examples 
of questionable cases, such as baby sitters. 

“The extension of OASI will not have an imme- 
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diate effect on the Old Age Assistance rolls,” he 
said. The main effect will show up in the future. 
To expect immediate remedy would be wishful think- 
ing because there are many other factors to be taken 
into consideration, he declared. 





Charles I. Schottland, Director, State Department 


- | of Social Welfare, Sacramento, California, described 


OASI as the most important single feature in social 


- | security expenditures. 


| He pointed out the aged were increasing and said 
| that whereas in 1930 there were 6.5 million aged, in 
1950 there were 12 million and by 1960, there will be 
15 million. Rough figures would show that of 13.5 
| million aged, 2.6 million are receiving OAA and 
| 45 million are receiving OASI. Less than 4 million 
are receiving both and about 6.4 million are not re- 
ceiving either, he said. The states present an uneven 
picture, Mr. Schottland declared, varying in the num- 
| ber of OASI and OAA recipients. 


| Mr. Schottland said that the economic and social 
| impact of OASI has given a sense of security to the 
| aging. He said that “the virtues of industry and 
| thrift” sometimes do not provide for sufficient re- 
| sources for old age. 


Antonio A. Sorieri, Deputy Commissioner for Wel- 
fare and Medical Care, State Department of Social 
| Welfare, Albany, New York, was chairman, and 
| Walter A. Kelly, Director, Division of Public As- 

sistance, State Department of Public Welfare, Boston, 
| Massachusetts, was vice-chairman. Emil F. Klein, 
Administrator, Skagit County Department of Public 
Welfare, Mt. Vernon, Washington, was secretary. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


A number of round tables dug deep into the various 
administrative problems that beset public welfare 
agencies. The subjects discussed were: Techniques of 
| Administration—Simplification, Techniques for Pre- 
sentation of Facts to Legislative and Appropriating 
Bodies, Role of the Department of Public Welfare in 
Community Organization, How Does the Public 
Agency Develop A Favorable Climate to Attract and 
Keep Competent Staff and The Importance of the 
Caseworker’s Role in Public Relations. 


Techniques of Administration—Simplification 


Considerable waste of dollars spent for welfare ad- 
ministration could be ended if residence requirements 
for relief and the categories of aid were eliminated, 
Robert P. Wray, Deputy Secretary, State Department 
of Public Assistance, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, told 
this group. He estimated that such simplifications 
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would save one-fifth of the present administrative 
costs. 


All needy persons should be considered for public 
assistance without regard to how long they have lived 
in a particular city or locality, Mr. Wray said. Where 
localities handle unusual numbers of needy persons, 
a system of state or Federal supplementary aid could 
be worked out, he said. Many dollars are also wasted 
by “prior adherence” to categorical distinctions which 
have “no meaning to hungry persons,” Mr. Wray 
maintained. He said that administrative costs in- 
creased when applicants were pigeon-holed accord- 
ing to age, blindness, disability or dependent children 
in order to qualify for different kinds of help. 

Lucille Hood, Social Services Director, St. Louis 
County Welfare Board, Duluth, Minnesota, discussed 
the number of cases for which a worker could be ex- 
pected to assume responsibility. She presented hei 
agency’s formula, but admitted that any formul: 
would be, to some extent, arbitrary. 

Elizabeth G. Smith, Assistant Director, State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Baltimore, Maryland, 
described a case recording project under way in her 
state. She said that much of the problem involved 
had been met through complete staff participation in 
the project at all levels, including the clerical per- 
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sonnel, with experiments in different ways of dealing 
with each individual problem. The point was raised 
during the discussion that present types of recording 
may not show the essential process by which the job 
is accomplished, implying that showing how assist- 
ance is administered is just as important as recording 
the facts which support eligibility. It was brought out 
that the type of case recording now in use in Mary- 
land did show the essential process by which a worker 
helped a client to establish eligibility, use assistance, 
or find some other way of meeting his need. 


The chairman, Mrs. Loa Howard Mason, Admin- 
istrator, State Public Welfare Commission, Portland, 
Oregon, emphasized a point that occurred constantly 
during the papers and the discussion following—that 
complete staff participation is essential if there is to 
be simplification of administrative process. William 
E. Royer, Director, Montgomery County Department 
of Public Welfare, Rockville, Maryland, was secre- 
tary. 


Techniques for Presentation of Facts to Legislative 
and Appropriating Bodies 


In acquainting legislative bodies with welfare pro- 
grams and budgets, Roy R. Newcomb, Commissioner, 
Erie County Department of Social Welfare, Buffalo, 
New York, in a paper read by Albert Kelly, Director, 
Howard County Department of Public Welfare, 
Kokomo, Indiana, secretary of this round table, urged 
“a long range and continuous approach.” 

He said it was necessary for welfare groups to 
understand local requirements and legislative intent, 
and to have confidence in the competency of the legis- 
lators. He also said it was necessary for the legislators 
to accept the integrity of the welfare staff in the selec- 
tion and arrangement of interpretive data and in- 
formation. 


W. J. Maxey, Director, State Department of Social 
Welfare, Lansing, Michigan, maintained it must be 
remembered that legislators generally reflect, to a 
great degree, the attitude of recipients of public as- 
sistance and the general public. “We must bear in 
mind that whatever the public attitude is toward the 
program, the same feeling will be shown, generally 
speaking, in the legislature,” he said. “One must first 
of all determine the leadership of the legislature, and 
work just as hard in presenting the program properly 
to the legislative leadership as one would do with an 
individual client.” 

George M. Keith, Acting Director, State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Madison, Wisconsin, also 
held that the welfare administrator must believe in 
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the legislator. “We should bear in mind that a part 
of our responsibility is to make the legislator look 
good, not bad,” he said. “We must be careful to 
inform them on points in the program which we be- 
lieve are not moving along properly.” 

H. C. Shoemaker, Commissioner, State Department 
of Public Welfare, Salt Lake City, Utah, was chair- 
man, and Bill Dorrough, Commissioner, State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Montgomery, Alabama, was 
vice-chairman. 


Role of the Department of Public Welfare in 


Community Organization 


The public welfare agency is not doing as good a 
job in community organization and social planning 
as it could for several reasons, declared Antonio A. 
Sorieri, Deputy Commissioner for Welfare and Medi- 
cal Care, State Department of Social Welfare, Albany, 
New York. He listed these reasons as: 


1) The belief held by some that public welfare 
agencies are responsible for making cash payments 
without regard to social planning or concern for the | 
individual being served; 

2) Public welfare agencies vary in all communi- 
ties; some are responsible for all public welfare serv- 
ices and others are limited to specific areas of service. 
In some states, responsibilities are spread among and 





assigned to various organizations. This division of 
responsibility weakens the over-all structure; 


3) The idea many people have that an agency | 
whose staff is, by and large, untrained is not an 
agency that can contribute much. “This belief in- 
cludes several things which sometimes make us bel- | 
ligerent or defensive,” Mr. Sorieri said. It includes 
a definition that on the one hand case work or social 
work and granting financial assistance are in two 
separate areas. It includes the feeling on the part | 
of many public welfare administrators that our agen- | 
cies will never be respectable until most of our staff | 
have professional training. It includes also the fact 
that the scope and function of both the private and 
voluntary agencies have changed a great deal in the 
past twenty years and neither one has succeeded 
in keeping currently informed about these develop- 
ments. He cited developments that had resulted in 
the advancement, understanding and acceptance of 
welfare—improvements of standards and scope of 
care for dependent persons. 

Dorothy Waite, Assistant Director, Division for 
Children and Youth, State Department of Public 
Welfare, Madison, Wisconsin, described in detail 
the active role played by the Wisconsin State De- 
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art | partment of Public Welfare in community organiza- 
00k | tion. She said a beginning was made in finding a 
to| practical and workable focus for staff services on the 
be-| premise that the primary responsibility for action to 
improve services for children and youth rests in the 
ent | local community, while the role of the state staff is 
air-| to serve in a consultant and resource capacity. The 
art-| other premise was that the most effective program to 
was | “prevent juvenile delinquency” is one which strength- 
ens services for all children and youth rather than 
one for delinquents alone. 


During the discussion the question was raised as 
to what viewpoint an agency person represents. It 
,d aj was agreed that a staff member should represent 
ing | department policy and should be well acquainted with 
. A.| that policy. Also, that each person on the staff of a 
edi-| public welfare agency is in effect a public relations 
any, | Person, as far as the community is concerned. 

Mr. Sorieri said he felt the real problem is in the 
fare |area of interpretation, and it is important to recog- 
ents | 2ize when the public agency does not have the sup- 
the |Port of the community in the area of interpretation. 
A. J. Engelman, Assistant Chief, Bureau of Pub- 
uni- | lic Assistance, Division of Welfare, State Department 
eee, of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey, 
vice, |Presided at this session. Daniel J. Ryan, General 
and |Superintendent, City Department of Public Welfare, 
a Detroit, Michigan, was vice-chairman, and Mayme 

\Stukel, Director, State Division of Public Welfare, 

- |Nebraska, was secretary. 





‘ 

: “* How Does the Public Agency Develop a Favorable 
bel-| Climate to Attract and Keep Competent Staff? 
— While salary levels are important, feelings are im- 
ocia 


portant too, in the development of a favorable climate 
two for staff, Phyllis R. Osborn, Associate Professor, 
part |School of Social Service Administration, University 
igen- |of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, told this round table. 
staff Attacks from the public or by their own administra- 
fact |tors, in the papers or through policies, are evidence 
and lof lack of faith that may influence the feelings of 
1 the |workers, she held. She said that at this time some 
eded | programs were being weakened by such attacks. 
clop- Bettie Y. Livermore, Director, Adams County 
d in |Child Welfare Services, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, 
ce of |declared that the agencies must sustain the worker’s 
¢ Of onfidence that social work is satisfying because he 
is helpful to people and creative in his job. She said 
1 for|that workers need more praise, appreciation and 
ublic |understanding—given with discrimination. Extensive 
detail |use of forms reduces creativity of work and high 
- De-|caseloads result in an inadequate service, she held, 
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and suggested that the greatest help in recruitment 
is to create a favorable climate outside the agency 
through interpretation, collateral contacts and work 
with clients. 

Harold Demanade, Jr., District Supervisor, State 
Department of Public Welfare, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, said that state agencies have responsibility for 
leadership, for establishing reasonable, understandable 
and workable policies and for helping with case load 
planning and management. The state agency should 
streamline and simplify all procedures, help estab- 
lish quality of staff, deal with staff pressures, and 
stimulate research and interpret its values, he said. 
It also must develop good personnel practices, in- 
cluding salary commensurate with training and ex- 
perience. 

Hilda P. Tebow, Principal Staff Development Spe- 
cialist, Division of Technical Training, Bureau of 
Public Assistance, Social Security Administration, De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare, Wash- 
ington, D. C., said that when the worker knows, 
understands and respects the agency job, when he 
knows what is expected of him, and when recogni- 
tion and increased responsibility are given him, he 
will grow on the job. This responsibility, she said, 
rests chiefly with the supervisor, who must differen- 
tiate according to the worker’s ability to work inde- 
pendently, who must delegate responsibility to the 
trained personnel, and give help when it is needed. 

Paul V. Benner, Assistant Director of Local Wel- 
fare Services, State Department of Public Welfare, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, was chairman. The secre- 
tary was Dorothea L. Dolan, Psychiatric Social Work 
Consultant, Region V, Public Health Service, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


The Importance of the Caseworker’s Role in 
Public Relations 


Three essential points came out of this discussion. 
They were: (1) Public welfare personnel has become 
increasingly aware of the necessity of thinking about 
and doing something about public relations. (2) Pub- 
lic relations may be formal, such as newspaper re- 
leases, speeches, etc., or informal, which, in effect, 
is “doing a good job.” (3) Everyone in an agency 
has a responsibility in public relations from the janitor 
to the administrator. 

The team approach is essential if the public is to 
be well informed about the goals and the work of 
the agency—it was agreed. In the metropolitan areas, 
the responsibility for public relations belongs to the 
administrator, but it is essential that he have a well 
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qualified staff doing a good job. For a job well done 
is the essence of good public relations. In order to do 
this job, the caseworker needs help through in-service 
training and supervision, it was agreed. 


Virginia Franks, Child Welfare Worker, Division 
for Children and Youth, State Department of Public 
Welfare, Madison, Wisconsin, said that sometimes 
the term “public relations” seems to be “formidable” 
to the caseworker. In answer to the question who is 
the caseworker’s public, she said, “It is the man who 
wants an increase in his assistance payment. It is a 
foster mother who is willing to accept another child. 
It is the grocer man, the banker and the lawyer. To 
the case worker public relations simply means ‘the 
people we meet every day.’” 


Spencer E. Brader, Executive Secretary, City of 
St. Paul and Ramsey County Welfare Board, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, said that even though we think in terms 
of public relations in formal aspects such as press 
releases and radio programs, the best interpretation 
is through the job itself. He felt that the caseworker 
has three sources of opportunity for explanation: first, 
the client; second, friends; and third, public officials. 


Caseworkers need to be informed about the total 
agency and administrative problems, they need to par- 
ticipate in policy formulation, and there should be a 
climate of fairness and integrity in the agency—the de- 
sire to do the right thing by the client, by the fellow 
worker and by the community. It is only the worker 
who feels secure and happy in his job who can, with 
conviction, interpret the agency program. This was 
the summing up. 


Guy R. Justis, Manager of Welfare, Denver De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Denver, Colorado, was 
chairman, and Mrs. Martha Horne, Director of Per- 
sonnel, State Department of Public Welfare, Jackson- 
ville, Florida, was vice-chairman. Eula Jane Arm- 
strong, Chief, Bureau of Public Assistance, State De- 
partment of Welfare and Institutions, Richmond, 
Virginia, served as secretary for this meeting. 


Tue NeEep For CoopEerATION 


While the theme “cooperation” ran through many 
a round table discussion, there were three round 
tables that took up specific aspects of it. They were: 
Cooperation Between Public and Private Social Wel- 
fare Agencies, Cooperative Planning Between Public 
Welfare Agencies and Colleges and Schools of Social 
Work, and Cooperative Planning Between Public 
Welfare Agencies and Merit Systems, Employment 
Services and Other Community Resources. 





Cooperation Between Public and Private Social of ob 
Welfare Agencies Joe 





The main “roadblock” in getting public and pri- feren 
vate agencies to work together in a more cooperative Bized 
and understanding manner is the “always-present fac-#W0 | 
tor that staffs of social agencies are busy people and paid | 
are engrossed in their own immediate problems,” qual 
Thomas J. S. Waxter, Director, State Department of mone 
Public Welfare, Baltimore, Maryland, asserted. t 
vidua 


The staffs know the value of cooperation with (3) 7 


other agencies, but in numerous instances just do not Bot 
get around “to exploiting the knowledge,” he said. 
In those communities where there has been a delib-\8" 
erate effort at cooperation, there is real mutual un- ow 
derstanding, he held, adding that it might almost) ri 
be said that the degree of understanding between 2 
public and private agencies “is in direct re ~ 
to the time and effort made on the part of executives ra 


to get along and cooperate with the other fellow's) 
problems.” a : 


There was marked interest in this meeting openedindes 
by Alvin E. Rose, Commissioner, City Department) ,aq 
of Welfare, Chicago, Illinois, the chairman. He said). to 
that an attempt would be made first, to show why, ¢,, 
there needed to be close cooperation between public 


otal 
and private agencies and, secondly, what methods 
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The basic Two-Year Graduate Curriculum in social 
casework or social group work prepares for professional 
social work practice in all fields. It leads to the degree 
of Master of Social Work. 


The Advanced Curriculum offers to qualified persons F I 
who hold a Master’s degree in social work an advanced, 
third year of graduate professional education in social for 
casework, supervision, administration, teaching, or re- tea 
search. This curriculum leads to the Advanced Certificate. 


The Doctoral Curriculum for candidates for the degree 
of Doctor of Social Work, includes, and continues be- 
yond, the Advanced Curriculum in any one of its special- 
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of obtaining such cooperation were possible. 
Joe R. Hoffer, Executive Secretary, National Con- 
ori. ference of Social Work, Columbus, Ohio, empha- 
ive pized the need for a closer relationship between the 
fac-two groups. He cited three assumptions which he 
and faid were essential: (1) That the relationship is an 
ns,” equal partnership, that the voluntary agency has no 
- of monopoly on efficiency, high standards or pioneering, 

ut that both are serving all groups and all indi- 
- f Viduals; (2) That the public agency is here to stay; 
” (3) That the voluntary agencies are vitally important. 
., Both groups must either improve or disintegrate 
aid. 
. together since they are so closely related, Mr. Hoffer 
—. 

maintained. He urged them to support each other, 
UM xchange experiences to help each other grow and 
tonduct joint research. 
| Marion K. Craine, Associate Executive Secretary, 
amily and Child Welfare Division, Welfare Council 
“She Metropolitan Chicago, declared that the issue was 
OW'Shot the role of each but rather how the partnership 

was being developed. She mentioned three basic atti- 
eneCiudes: (1) An appreciation and commitment to the 
mentyoad underlying principles of social work and serv- 
Sale to people (“and anything less from both groups 
why, faulty”); (2) A working understanding of the 


ror ae welfare structure and how it shall be interre- 
' $ 
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cial- || Seminars given by members of the faculty, and 
papers presented by practitioners in the field, 
a. will be announced in the program to be released 


in March. Address all inquiries and requests for 
programs to 
(Miss) Margaret E. Bishop, School of Social Work, 
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lated and interdependent (“if either attempts to go 
it alone, any program will be weak”); (3) The ne- 
cessity for mutual confidence and respect and under- 
standing of the difficulties. 

A program known as the “Jackie Project” which 
through newspaper advertisements, radio programs 
and other media of communication is producing fos- 
ter homes for both private agencies and public wel- 
fare departments was described by Ronald H. Born, 
Director, City and County Department of Public 
Welfare, San Francisco, California. 

William Curtis Ezell, Chief, Division of Field So- 
cial Service, State Department of Public Welfare, 
Columbia, South Carolina, was vice-chairman of the 
meeting. Lawrence C. Cole, Administrator, Child 
Welfare Services, State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Providence, Rhode Island, was secretary. 


Cooperative Planning Between Public Welfare 
Agencies and Colleges and Schools of 
Social Work 


The speakers in this session were: Harold Wetzel, 
Head, Department of Social Work, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky; Mrs. Merle R. Dore, 
Consultant on Staff Development, State Department 
of Public Welfare, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; and Wal- 
ter Johnson, Associate Professor, Division of Social 
Service, University of Indiana, Indianapolis. 

The presentations and the discussions brought out 
several points of general agreement and some unre- 
solved problems. The need for clarification of the 
nature of the public assistance job and the skills re- 
quired for it was discussed. A plea was made to the 
education facilities to at least prepare young people 
who can read and understand simple instructions, 
write and speak with clarity and precision, and en- 
gage with adequate ease and accuracy in simple 
mathematical computations. 

The undergraduate college must serve multiple 
ends through its curriculum structure. It shares in 
the liberal arts responsibility for producing graduates 
who will possess a good general education; it is 
being looked to as a source of more specifically ori- 
ented graduates by the agencies who are seeking 
young persons with some preparation for the public 
assistance job; and it is also regarded as a pool from 
which the graduate schools of Social Work draw 
candidates for the professional curricula. 

Graduate schools emphasize the point that the 
school must remain “principle centered”; that should 
it allow itself to become “job-centered” it would in- 
evitably become a vocational school. It is the respon- 
sibility of the agency through its in-service training 
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program to teach workers the details incidental to 
the job. The schools are prepared to assist the agencies 
in this effort through planning, workshops, institutes, 
and extension courses. It was suggested that the small 
number of students going into the public field from 
graduate schools makes it imperative for the pub- 
lic agencies to identify the jobs that will make the 
widest use of trained people—for example, super- 
visory and administrative positions. The point of 
view was expressed that schools should place a greater 
emphasis on administration in order to prepare stu- 
dents for such early assignments. 

Ernest Witte, Executive Director, Council on So- 
cial Work Education, New York, was chairman, and 
Roland Artigues, Associate Professor, School of So- 
cial Work, University of Illinois, Urbana, was secre- 
tary. 


Cooperative Planning Between Public Welfare 
Agencies and Merit Systems, Employment 
Services and Other Community 
Resources 


The need for trained personnel in the public welfare 
field was the question on which this group focused. 
According to Paul Canady, Director, City Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Norfolk, Virginia, and chair- 
man of the meeting, the question resolved itself into 
what standards of training could be accepted as essen- 
tial in the public welfare field. The subject was dis- 
cussed from various viewpoints including the merit 
system as a means of recruiting personnel, specific 
problems about the kinds of training necessary in the 
casework field and the institutional field, and how 
the U. S. Employment Service could help meet the 
great demand for specialized personnel. 

Russell Brinson, Personnel Officer, State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Atlanta, Georgia, said that 
merit systems differ as widely as do the public agen- 
cies. Each must develop satisfactory relationships, 
and work closely together, and the public agency must 
be ready to give concrete suggestions to the merit 
system in terms of the types of staff required on both 
an intellectual and personality level, she said. The 
interrelationship between the welfare worker and the 
client is the cornerstone of a good public welfare 
program, so that it is important to attract, recruit and 
keep competent personnel, she declared. 

Winford Oliphant, Acting Director, Bureau of 
Child Welfare, State Department of Social Welfare, 
Albany, New York, described New York State’s pub- 
lic welfare system as locally administered and state 
supervised, with a rather highly developed merit 
system. The localities are free to set up and admin- 





ister their own social work examinations, he said] 7 
There is some difficulty about residence qualifications, wh 
but that problem is gradually disappearing. The usg ity? 
of the state employment service has been quite SUC] stity 
cessful in New York City, he reported. chil 

The third speaker, Mary Beran, Superintendent 
Wisconsin School for Girls, State Department of 
Public Welfare, Oregon, Wisconsin, discussed th¢ 
problems of institutional staffing. She said her con} 
cern in recruitment was not so much with the soci Psy, 
workers as with such staff members as house-parentj the 
and maintenance staff. All these people play a very 4:1 
special role as parent substitutes and yet she did noj 
know of a method of recruitment or any standards o chil 
evaluating their personalities which were really help 
ful, she held. She asked how institutions could r his 
ceive help from the U. S. Employment Service, fro 
the merit systems, and from the various social wor 
organizations. 
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| tim: 
Wilbert Stitzenberger, Chief of Professional, Tech ocx 
nical and Scientific Placement Services of the Unite ,, 
States Employment Service, Washington, D. C., rq pot] 
viewed some of the ways he felt his agency could bit, , 
of help on the problems discussed by the first thrq py. 
speakers. He stressed the need for advisory com hei; 
mittees to help interpret the agency’s problem to th if. 
Employment Service. He also mentioned occupj R 
tional guidance, counseling and aptitude testing fq pyt 
the younger worker or recent graduate, conducted bj, p 
the Service. | resp 
In summarizing the discussion Mr. Canady _ 
viewed the need for continuing cooperation betwee| wor 
all the agencies involved and the various merit syjof t 
tems, and urged that every method described in thof 1 
meeting be used to get properly qualified staff inthon 
the appropriate jobs. Lucy Loughrey, Associate Pry T 
fessor, School of Social Service, Fordham Universit} prac 
New York, was secretary. wor 
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SERVICE TO CHILDREN 


There were six round tables on subjects relat 
to services for children. Four of these were planned 
a sequence which developed the theme “What 
Important in the Normal Development of Children 
The concepts set forth in Bowlby’s report, “Matern 
Care and Mental Health” were used as a starting poi 
for these discussions, which were titled, “What 
Important in the Parent-Child Relationship?”; “Wh 
Can an Agency do to Preserve a Child’s Own Home? 
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and “What are Acceptable Substitutes for a Child, 
Own Home?”. A section on “Services in ADC” co mig 
cluded this series. the 
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Two other meetings on “Juvenile Delinquency— 
What is the Public Welfare Agency’s Responsibil- 
ity?”, and on “Relationships Between Children’s In- 
stitutions and Casework Agencies,” completed the 
child welfare coverage. 


What Is Important in the Parent-Child 
Relationship? 


Helen Ross, Administrative Director, Institute for 
Psychoanalysis, Chicago, Illinois, told this group that 
the mother-child relationship largely determines the 
child’s later life in terms of his socio-psychological 
development. Since the mother is the first person the 
child knows, the character of care bestowed by the 
mother and her attitude in general will give the child 
his first pattern of relationship, she explained. 

The mother has to help the child find himself in 
relation to his sex, she said. The mother may some- 
times treat the child as though he were of the opposite 
sex to fill her own needs, and it is important that she 
try to help the child become aware of the place of 


C., ° ag sexes. The child needs to have a mother’s love 


to which he can learn to respond, she pointed out. 
He first learns responsibility from the mother by 


/ COM being cared for. If this is satisfactory, he can in later 
to thilife learn to be a “giving person.” 


yccup4 


Randolph Wise, Commissioner, City Department of 


ng fdPublic Welfare, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, presented 


ted b 


a practical example of the public welfare agency’s 





responsibility in preserving democracy through 


dy ae family unity. Commenting on the 
etwe 


rit sy 


work of his agency in caring for children deprived 
of their own families, he emphasized the importance 


in thof making every effort to preserve the child’s own 
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home before considering foster care. 
The discussion in this group centered around some 


iversit} practices in the ADC program in relation to mothers 
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working. One speaker said that some mothers might 
successfully work during the child’s school hours and, 
although difficult, it is possible to secure adequate 
care for some children whose mothers must be out of 
the home part of the time. Several resources were 
cited that could assist in the early detection of the 
child who shows certain deprivations in the home 
and for whom early help may prevent development 
of a healthy personality. These included: well baby 
clinics, infant welfare clinics, pediatricians, visiting 
hurses associations, nursery school teachers, public 
welfare workers, and others who may know the child 
in infancy. The group stressed the need to educate 
all who could help a child as to symptoms which 
might indicate the need for referral for service to 
the families. 
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Warrington Stokes, Administrator, Multnomah 
County Public Welfare Commission, Portland, 
Oregon, was chairman, and Edith Stander, Super- 
visor, Division of Child Welfare, County Department 
of Public Welfare, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was vice- 
charman. Secretary was Mrs. Dorothy W. Bradley, 
Director, Division of Child Welfare, State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, Topeka, Kansas. 


What Can An Agency Do to Preserve a Child's 
Own Home? 


To answer the above question, Mrs. Bernece K. 
Simon, Associate Professor, School of Social Service 
Administration, University of Chicago, told the group 
it was necessary first to know agency resources. She 
described these resources as: 1) material resources; 
2) the philosophy upon which the agency is founded; 
3) casework skills of the professional staff; 4) re- 
sources of the community. She stressed the importance 
of the caseworker considering each person as an in- 
dividual and said this necessitates his operating at 
all times “with a listening ear.” 

She stated that every child has the right to be 
brought up in his own home and that society has 
the responsibility to help the family to maintain its 
social and emotional integrity. She pointed out the 
importance of the caseworker helping a parent not 
only in giving sympathetic understanding but in such 
areas as budget management and where help is needed 
in obtaining the services of specialized agencies. 

Dr. C. Wilson Anderson, Executive Secretary, 
Family and Children’s Service, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, declared that regardless of what approach the 
agency pursues, it is mecessary to recognize that its 
objective, the function of the administration, and the 
sole justification for agency structure and policies are 
all to be found in the performance of needed services 
to our clients. He said it is the community, with all 
its conflicts, which fashions the extent to which the 
agency can move toward meeting the problems with 
which it deals. The client, staff, and community 
each play an important part and must work together 
in functional harmony, and by the same token, within 
the agency its organization must operate as a whole. - 

The administrator who is closely identified with 
his agency does not hesitate to state his difference 
of opinion with staff when necessary, Dr. Anderson 
said, but allows staff participation and sees the staff 
members in relation to him. He stated that the social 
worker’s problem is to reconcile executive authority 
with the voluntary help processes available to those 
outside social service agencies. 

Esther Lazarus, Director, City Department of Pub- 
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lic Welfare, Baltimore, Maryland, was chairman; and 
Mary Lois Pyles, Regional Child Welfare Represent- 
ative, Children’s Bureau, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Chicago, Illinois, was vice-chair- 
man. Marie Smith, Director, Division of Child 
Welfare, State Department of Public Welfare, Den- 


ver, Colorado, was secretary of the meeting. 


What Are Acceptable Substitutes 
for a Child’s Own Home? 


In a session chaired by David H. Keppel, Director, 
City Department of Public Welfare, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, the question of “What are Acceptable Sub- 
stitutes for a Child's Own Home?” was discussed 
by Clarice Freud, Associate Professor, School of So- 
cial Work, University of Michigan, and J. M. Wede- 
meyer, Area Director, State Department of Social 
Welfare, San Francisco, California. 

Miss Freud re-emphasized the importance of the 
parent-child relationship and urged that every effort 
should be directed first to the preservation of the 
child’s family home and only when this is clearly 
impossible should placement be considered. As 
knowledge and understanding increase, the need for 
children to be fully accepted and wanted becomes 
ever more apparent. Children who have had a satis- 
factory home life in early years are able to make 
much better adjustments in foster homes than those 
who have been deprived of this experience. But the 
children who need foster placement too often have 
missed out on genuinely satisfying parental relation- 
ships and thus present much more difficult prob- 
lems in adjusting to placement, and, contrary to the 
expectations of by-standers, they experience greater 
difficulty, when moving to foster placement, in re- 
linquishing the meager security of their unsatisfactory 
parental homes. 

For these reasons, Miss Freud explained, it is as 
necessary to have as much understanding of the 
capacities of the prospective foster parents as of the 
child to be placed, which in turn implies the need for 
a thorough and careful study of foster homes. 

Miss Freud also called attention to recent findings 
which bear out the wisdom of placing children for 
adoption as early as possible instead of waiting for 
study and observation. 


Mr. Wedemeyer stressed the responsibility of the 
administrator to keep in focus the purpose of the 
agency and its effect on the lives of those it serves. He 
also advised that it is more logical and effective to 
describe an agency in terms of its purpose rather than 
its techniques and mechanics. 





It was pointed out in the discussion by Mr. Wede- for 
meyer that administrative practices must be related} ' ! 
to current knowledge in the field of child care andj #™" 
development. This calls for an alertness on the the 
part of the administrator to keep abreast of the} r 
times, not only in the techniques of administration, D 
but also in the significant developments in the pro- of $ 
fessional aspects of his program. What he learned Cal 
fifteen years ago may not be good enough today. | ©" 

Herbert C. Wilson, Assistant Executive Director, des« 
State Department of Public Welfare, Austin, Texas, | Cal 
was the vice-chairman of this session, and Martha] StU“ 
Gulledge, Child Welfare Supervisor, State Depart-| 8° 
ment of Public Welfare, Oxford, Mississippi, served He 
as secretary. — 
nec 
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Two separate studies were described at this meet- 
ing, both designed to improve the casework aspects 
in ADC. John M. McCaslin, Chief, Research and 
Statistics, State Department of Economic Security, 
Frankfort, Kentucky, described his agency’s recent 
research project, “Services Needed by Dependent] _ 
Children in Kentucky.” He said that the study had We 
three purposes: 1. To identify needed services. 2. 

To determine how research could help in planning 
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ede-| for providing these services. 3. To enable the state 
ated | to implement its staff development program. As an 
and | immediate result of the study, Kentucky undertook 
the } the task of providing services to meet the needs within 
the | certain areas. 
tion,| Dr. Kermit T. Wiltse, Assistant Professor, School 
pro- of Social Welfare, University of California, Berkeley, 
‘ned | California, outlined the first pilot type research project 
,, | completed in Contra Costa County, California, and 
ctor, | described a second study made in San Mateo County, 
exas, | California, during the summer of 1953. The second 
tha} study pointed the way to further need for casework 
part- services in ADC which have demonstrable value. 
rved| He stated that certain basic problems were still un- 
resolved in public assistance programs. He said it is 
necessary for public welfare to broaden its base of 
service beyond the mere provision of a home for 
children. 

Ross T. Wilbur, Director, Division of Child Wel- 
ae fare, State Department of Social Welfare, Des Moines, 
anc’! lowa, was chairman, and Henry J. Robison, Director, 
UFICYs) State Department of Public Welfare, Ohio, was 
ecent) vice-chairman. The secretary of this round table 
adent| was Mrs, Mary E. Gordon, Field Supervisor, State 


j “ Welfare Department, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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Juvenile Delinquency—What Is the Welfare 
Agency's Responsibility? 





The increase in juvenile delinquency in this country 
‘0 is underestimated rather than overestimated, Bertram 
M. Beck, Director, Special Juvenile Delinquency 
| Project, Washington, D. C., told this group. He said 
‘the evidence is clear that children are committing 
more serious crimes at an increasingly younger age. 
The percentage increase in the number of delin- 
quency cases in recent years was almost five times as 
high as the percentage increase in the child popula- 
ic tion, he declared. 
e- “Through our public welfare programs the needs 
ld of families can be met and the interests of children 
al safeguarded by the strengthening and expansion of 
child welfare services that will prevent delinquency,” 
Mr. Beck said. The real leadership comes from local 
communities which have the primary responsibility 
for development of services. The public welfare field 


- probably alone has complete coverage throughout the 
li- nation. Public welfare officials are the natural leaders 
“4 in combating the problem, not only the enhancement 
1s, _ | Jf the services they have to offer, but also by address- 


ing themselves to local groups who are awaiting the 

opportunity to cooperate, Mr. Beck maintained. 
Fred DelliQuadri, Director, Division for Children 

and Youth, State Department of Public Welfare, 
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Madison, Wisconsin, emphasized the importance of 
a philosophy based on prevention for a state depart- 
ment of public welfare. He urged that steps be taken 
to strengthen the preventive services through commu- 
nity organization. In the case of surveys to determine 
what should be done about juvenile delinquency, em- 
phasis should be placed upon participation of lay com- 
mittees, with agency staff serving as resource people. 
He stated that in Wisconsin under the Youth Service 
Act the Department of Public Welfare assists schools 
in their role in locating and helping children, assists 
communities in setting up recreational programs and 
other facilities, and assists in extending child care pro- 
grams so as to reach all homes needing such help. 

Susan Aunet, Supervisor of Child Welfare Con- 
sultants, Division of Child Welfare Services, State 
Department of Public Welfare, Helena, Montana, was 
chairman. Secretary of this meeting was Howard S. 
Rupert, Municipal Commissioner of Public Welfare, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Relationships Between Children’s Institutions and 
Casework Agencies 


The importance of a children’s institution having 
its own casework service, or when this is not possible, 
working closely with an agency which has this serv- 
ice, was stressed in this discussion. 

Ideally, no institution should operate as a single 
service agency, but should be part of an agency giv- 
ing a larger service, the group was told. 

It was stated that for those institutions with a case- 
work staff, it is unsound that the intake be controlled 
by an outside agency. The referring agency should 
accept that casework with child and family be done 
by one worker, this speaker said. He also held that 
in all relationships between institutions and agencies, 
it is important that there be a working agreement, 
preferably in writing. The written agreement should 
spell out who has basic responsibility for the child 
and family, 

For those agencies with both a licensing responsi- 
bility and a placement responsibility, it was stressed 
that these two functions should be separated and car- 
ried by different workers. Otherwise the resistance of 
the licensee to the entire licensing regulation blocks 
a sound relationship between the institution and the 
placement worker. 

The speakers were Joseph H. Reid, Executive Di- 
rector, Child Welfare League of America, Inc., New 
York, and Nora English, Supervisor of Institutions 
and Agencies, Division of Child Welfare, State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Springfield, Illinois. 

Edward R. Kienitz, Executive Secretary, Hennepin 
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County Welfare Board, Minneapolis, Minnesota, was 
chairman, and Robert B. Canary, Chief, Division of 
Social Administration, State Department of Public 
Welfare, Columbus, Ohio, was vice-chairman. Secre- 
tary of this meeting was Florence Clark, Chief, Child 
Welfare Services Division, State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Medical Care 


The increasing concern of public welfare for ade- 
quate medical care for those who need it was shown 
in the five round tables which centered on this prob- 
lem. They included: Principles of Welfare Medical 
and Dental Care Programs, Principles and Problems 
of Hospital Payment, Standard Setting for Institu- 
tions, Home Medical Care Programs, and How 
Should Hospital Care for Persons with Low Incomes 
Be Financed? 


Principles of Welfare Medical and Dental Care 
Programs 


The major problems in the area of medical and 
dental care programs for the needy are lack of suffi- 
cient funds and lack of cooperation between doctors 
and local agencies, declared Henry B. Mulhol- 
land, M.D., Charlottesville, Virginia, Chairman of 
the American Medical Association Committee on 
Indigent Care. He told this group that one solution 
to the problem was for all community groups to get 
together to discuss problems and stimulate interest 
in the care of the indigent. He said that the Ameri- 
can Medical Association had been making studies in 
different areas of the country for the purpose of 
increasing the interest of the medical profession in 
the problem of medical care programs for the in- 
digent. 

W. Philip Phair, D.D.S., Secretary, Council on 
Dental Health, American Dental Association, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, described the statement of principles for 
welfare dental programs recently adopted by the 
American Dental Association, which includes the 
prevention of dental disease, priorities in treatment of 
disease conditions and rehabilitation. He said there 
should be only one level of dental health, with no 
difference between the quality of care provided to 
indigents and others. He urged that dental disease 
be eliminated as a factor contributing to dependency. 
He also pointed out the need for students and prac- 
ticing dentists in local communities to get a broader 
concept of their responsibility, and said that welfare 
agencies could help them understand this responsi- 


bility. 


I. Jay Brightman, M.D., Assistant Commissioner | Ohic 
for Welfare Medical Services, New York State De-| coul 
partment of Social Welfare, discussed the viewpoint|atter 
of the public agency. He explained how a plan for Decl 
the provision of medical care had been developed} quat 
in New York state, where he had been loaned by|he sz 
the Department of Public Health to develop and) of tl 
supervise medical assistance. He discussed the assign-| resp. 
ments of the medical director which include ad-| Pz 
vising the commissioner, giving professional direction) part: 
to the program, approving types of service, and con-| dec: 
sidering individual problems relating to medical care.| ning 





He said there were various methods of planning| qU@t 
for medical care and for the administration of welfare| und 
medical programs. He indicated that any method)*P@ 
used should assure a high quality of care, and said) Wer 
it was less important who has responsibility than|beds 
whether good quality of care was provided. lund 

The chairman of the meeting, Jonas N. Mul- for | 
ler, M.D., Staff Director, Subcommittee on Medical 
Care, American Public Health Association, New/”°P 
Haven, Connecticut, cited the increasing interest offand 
health organizations and professional groups in the| Vel 
problems of medical care for the needy. He stated)" 
that all groups were concerned not only with the|!©" 
direct provision of medical care but with concepts?" 
of preventive and rehabilitative services. He pointed| _ 
out that the need for medical services is only one 
facet of need and is related to other needs such as 
adequate housing and nutrition. Tl 

Mrs. Marion MacDonald, Director, Elkhart Countyjits ¢ 
Department of Public Welfare, Goshen, Indiana, wasiAgit 
vice-chairman. Leslie Freeman, Supervisor, Medical spon 
Assistance Department, Illinois Public Aid Commis+tivat 


sion, Chicago, Illinois, was secretary. ithe | 
T 

Principles and Problems of Hospital Payment ~— 

re 


A hospital administrator, a Blue Cross official and\,,.,, 
a public welfare administrator agreed on the prob+p-. 
lems and principles involved in hospital payment by City 


welfare agencies. ards 


Ray E. Brown, Superintendent, University of Chijmen 
cago Clinics, Chicago, Illinois, declared that hospitalsD, « 
were social agencies. He called the care of publicOfi 
welfare clients in hospitals a cooperative venture inlapo] 
which doctors, hospitals and welfare agencies mus T 
work together. “The hospitals must remain solvent, |time 
he said, “and the problems of adequate payment fottion 
services rendered is of concern to the hospital, thein ¢ 
patient and the community.” ~ 


James E. Stuart, Chairman, Blue Cross Commissionjtow 
of the American Hospital Association, Cincinnatijrais 








oner|Ohio, said that the experience of the Blue Cross 
De-|could be of considerable help to public agencies in 
oint| attempting to work out prepayment plans for clients. 
| for} Declaring that, on the whole, we do not make ade- 
oped} quate provision for the hospital care of our needy, 
1 byjhe said that governmental responsibility for the health 
andj of the individual could be assumed to be part of its 
sign-| responsibility for “promoting the general welfare.” 
ad-| Patrick A. Tompkins, Commissioner, State De- 
ction| partment of Public Welfare, Boston, Massachusetts, 
con-|declared it was important to have community plan- 
care.jning to provide for hospital services that were ade- 
ning|quate and of a high quality. He pointed out that 
Ifare|under the Hill-Burton Act, hospital facilities were 
hod expanded, but in some instances, unnecessary beds 
said|were added and left vacant while, in other places, 
than|beds were inadequate. The speakers urged more 
understanding between agencies which purchase care 
Mul-|for welfare clients, and the hospitals. 
dical Howard E. Houston, Commissioner, State Welfare 
Now Department, Hartford, Connecticut, was chairman, 
st of(22d William H. Leach, Director, Monterey County 
. fa Welfare Department, Salinas, California, vice-chair- 
tated/man. R. Eugene Brown, Assistant to the Commis- 
1 the sioner and Director, Division of Public Assistance, 
State Board of Public Welfare, Raleigh, North Caro- 





icepts|” 
end lina, was secretary of this round table. 
vinted y 

y one) . _ 
ch as} Standard-Setting for Institutions 


This group proposed that the Association request 
ounty|its Committee on Medical Care or the Committee on 
1, Was\Aging to explore the question: “Who has the re- 
edicalisponsibility in the community for planning and mo- 
mmis-tivating the flow from service to service required in 
ithe care and treatment of older persons?” 

This subject was discussed largely in terms of insti- 
tutions for older persons and the chronically ill. The 
three discussants, in agreement on all major issues, 
al andiwere: Ollie A. Randall, Consultant on Services for 

probthe Aged, Community Service Society, New York 
ent by City; Eunice Minton, Chief, Welfare Service Stand- 
ards Branch, Bureau of Public Assistance, Depart- 
£ Chijment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, 
spitalsD, C.; and Robert N. Barr, M.D., Deputy Executive 
publi¢Officer, State Department of Public Health, Minne- 
ure ifapolis, Minnesota. 

; must The group pointed out that, in a relatively short 
lvent, time, there has been a tremendous focusing of atten- 
nt fottion on aged persons in institutions. They said that 
al, th¢in establishing suitable standards for institutions an 

gg of the nation’s fundamental attitude 
nissiomtoward the aging is of paramount importance. They 
innatijtaised the question: “Are we placing aged persons in 


nt 
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institutions because they are no longer useful mem- 
bers of society or because they might be restored to 
usefulness through rehabilitative processes?” 

They described standard-setting as “not static but 
a continuing adaptation to changing needs.” They 
said that institutional care was not a permanent or 
terminal plan, but rather a rehabilitative force in a 
person’s ultimate return to normal life. 

Communities have about one-half of the institu- 
tional beds needed, and evidence of the need for 
standards is obvious in that one-third to one-half of 
the beds that exist are unfit, it was pointed out. 

The role of the federal agency was described by 
Miss Minton as establishing guiding principles and 
standards for states and localities. 

Marguerite Galloway, Supervisor of Field Services, 
Bureau of Assistance, State Department of Institu- 
tions and Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey, was chair- 
man, and Neil S. Blaisdell, Director, Territorial De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Honolulu, was vice- 
chairman. 

The secretary for this group was Louise Diecks, 
Director, City of Louisville Department of Public 
Welfare, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Home Medical Care Programs 


Home medical care programs are the means which 
some communities have developed over the years to 
meet, in part, the problems of the aging population, 
rising costs of institutionalization, and overcrowding 
of hospitals, Alice M. Waterhouse, M.D., Director, 
Home Care Study, Division of Chronic Disease and 
Tuberculosis, U. S. Public Health Service, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, 
D. C., told this group. The Commission on Chronic 
Illness and the U. S. Public Health Service has studied 
eleven such programs in various parts of the country 
to determine their effectiveness, she said. She warned 
that in setting up new programs it is important to 
identify the need which the home care program is 
to meet. The program can be as broad as the com- 
munity wishes if adequate facilities and personnel are 
made available, and when suitable facilities and per- 
sonnel are available in the community for all the other 
phases of medical care—prevention, diagnosis, treat- 
ment, rehabilitation and long-term care. 


Mrs, Irene G. Steinhardt, Director, Medical Service, 
Chicago Department of Welfare, Chicago, Illinois, 
described the home care program of her department, 
one of those included in the study made by the Com- 
mission on Chronic Illness and the U. S. Public 
Health Service. “The basic services must be provided 
by the agency offering the home care program, if not 
otherwise available in the community,” she said. Re- 
gardless of the auspices under which the home care 
program is offered, one agency must correlate all 
services needed by the patient, she held. 

George Hollenbeck reported on the home care pro- 
gram of the King County Hospital in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, another one of the programs studied. He 
described the teaching aspect of this program as its 
distinction. A student doctor studies the patient dur- 
ing his stay in the hospital, and after discharge, visits 
the patient at home as indicated. 

The discussion covered the following points: (1) 
The use of private nursing homes, convalescent homes, 
county infirmaries, etc., as “stopping-off places” for 
the patient on his way home from the hospital; (2) 
Economy effected by home care programs through re- 
duction in “unneeded hospital care,” which some- 
times goes along with voluntary health insurance and 
other programs; (3) Effect on the family, particularly 
growing children, in the case of long-term patients; 
(4) Problems in relation to fees for service. 

It was recognized throughout the discussion that 
in order to evaluate the home care program, there 
needed to be devised good cost accounting proce- 
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dures, as the cost of the home care program, together) Ng h 
with its auxiliary services, may be more expensive welfa 
for very sick patients than hospitalization. A defini-)©"S" 
tion of home care is needed which will go beyond OAS! 
outlining what is generally accepted as the basic} He 
components of medical, nursing and social service, it} Healt 
was believed. venti’ 





James Brindle, Assistant Director, Social Security| "dU 
Department, United Auto Workers, C.L.O., Detroit, hospi 
Michigan, was chairman, and George M. Hollenbeck, © 
Acting Director, State Department of Public Assist-|' 2a . 
ance, Olympia, Washington, was vice-chairman. The Fre 
secretary was Mrs. Barbara C. Coughlan, Director,|Finat 





State Welfare Department, Reno, Nevada. meg 
and ' 

How Should Hospital Care for Persons With Publi 
Low Incomes Be Financed? chair 


Financing hospital care for groups generally un-jpartn 
able to meet the cost of hospitalized illness, either|was : 
through prepayment or at the time of illness, was 
discussed by Harry Becker, Associate Director of the 
Commission on Financing of Hospital Care, Chicago,} 
Illinois. These groups, making up about ten percent} *” 
of the population, were described as the retired aged,|'TY § 
particularly those without resources; unemployed|** @ 
persons seeking employment; persons receiving public|/*"“* 
assistance and others dependent on various forms of 
social insurance and public relief. Mr. Becker pointed) 
out that included in this group were persons who, +7} 
meet unaided their day to day needs but cannot afford 
to pay for hospital care at the time of hospitalization 
or to pay for prepayment. 


gram 
attac 
Zatio 
Persons who cannot pay for hospital care create alpefe 
financial problem for the hospital as well as the com-| we}; 
munity, he told the group, in that to the extent) ate 
that their care is not paid for at the time of illness} ¢,,1) 
funds must be obtained by the hospital from some} ;hoy 
source. When the hospital is not reimbursed for the 
cost of care provided, the whole community is af- 
fected. Inadequately financed hospitals mean deficits 
in service if not in dollars. Mr. Becker stated that 
many communities have not made provision for ade- 
quate financing of hospital care for those population 
groups who cannot pay for care. He suggested that}, , 
the burden of tax-financed care would be lightened if It's 
public welfare agencies would assist in making ar-|"° d 
rangements to bring more of the marginal income prot 
groups into prepayment. ws 
inch 


aside 
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While Mr. Becker did not make suggestions as to 
what methods could be used for paying for the carej“™° 
of these groups, Ellen Winston, Commissioner, State tem 
Board of Public Welfare, Raleigh, North Carolina, staf 
described various welfare administrative plans for pay-| 








ther! ing hospitalization. She called the problem of public 
sive} Welfare hospital needs a growing one and suggested 
finj.| Consideration of inclusion of hospital benefits in the 
ond| OASI and other social security programs. 
yasic) Herbert K. Abrams, M.D., Medical Director, Union 
e, it} Health Services, Chicago, Illinois, declared that pre- 
ventive medicine, diagnosis and rehabilitation would 
reduce the cost of hospitalization. The idea of the 
roit, hospital as a community medical care agency was 
eck, discussed and commented on by various members of 
the audience. 





irity} 


$S1St- 
The| Fred K. Hoehler, member of the Commission on 
ctor,/Financing of Hospital Care, and Executive Director, 
Citizens of Greater Chicago, Illinois, was chairman, 
and William G. O’Hare, Secretary, Overseers of the 
Public Welfare, Boston, Massachusetts, was vice- 
chairman. Alva A. Simpson, Jr., Director, State De- 
un-|partment of Public Welfare, Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
ither| was secretary. 





was 

the! Civit DEFENSE 

aA gO, : . 

_ The role of the welfare departments in the coun- 


ged try’s civil defense planning came in for discussion 
’ ° ° ° ° ° 
oyed|2t round table at which the major issues in this 
ablic}"ea_ Were outlined. 


1s of; 
nted| 
who 


The welfare planning of today will be the pro- 
fford| scam to be followed should there be an immediate 
AUN) attack by an enemy and calls for community organi- 
zation by public welfare, Alden E. Bevier, Director, 
Defense Welfare Services, State Department of Social 
Welfare, Albany, New York, told this group. In most 
states the director of public welfare has accepted the 
full responsibility for emergency welfare services, al- 
though some directors have seemed “happy to step 
aside and let some public-spirited citizen take the 
s af- responsibility,” he said. 
ficits 
that 
ade- 


Emergency Welfare Service in Civil Defense 


ate a 
com- 
ktent 
Iness 
some 
r the 


“It is high time for public welfare officials to make 
up their minds as to what they should do,” held Mr. 
wee Bevier. He also pointed out that the state director 

rw of public welfare is often faced with the problem, 
ed if| 1t’s our job to do, but we don’t have either the time 
x ar-|' do it in, or the staff to do it with.” He listed the 
some} Problems facing the director of public welfare in ad- 
ministering emergency welfare services as; mass care, 
as to} mcluding emergency feeding, emergency clothing and 

care}(mergency lodging; registration and information; 

State|‘mporary rehabilitation aid; feeding of patients and 
slina} “aff; feeding and providing rest facilities for defense 
-pay- workers; and movement of homeless. 
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Civil defense must be accomplished in the main as 
an extension of the normal duties of officials at all 
levels of government assisted by volunteers and vol- 
unteer organizations, he explained. Civil defense 
structure is being built for pre-attack planning and if 
attack comes and bombs are down, “civil defense 
structure becomes emergency government.” It will 
control the activities of all resources of the community, 
public or private. The director of public welfare will 
be the principal public welfare official of his govern- 
mental unit. 

Discussants at this meeting included John J. Hur- 
ley, Director, Mass Care Division, Emergency Wel- 
fare Office, Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
Washington, D.C., and George P. Mills, Executive 
Director, Allegheny County Board of Assistance, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Patrick A. Tompkins, Commissioner, State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Boston, Massachusetts, 
was chairman, and James A, Lands, Assistant Di- 
rector, State Department of Public Welfare, Texas, 
was vice-chairman. E. H. Schuneman, Director, State 
Department of Public Welfare, Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
was the secretary. 


Tue Roe or Boarp MEmBErs 


There were two round tables which took up the 
problems of being a board member. They were: The 
Board Member’s Role on the Public Welfare Team 
and Use of Citizen Boards. 


The Board Member's Role on the Public Welfare 
Team 


The role of the board member in improving the 
public relations between welfare and the general 
public was emphasized at this meeting. The sugges- 
tion was made that board members use what they 
know about psychology in furthering the understand- 
ing of the function of public welfare. 

The following points of view were offered: 

James J. Barry, Commissioner, State Department 
of Public Welfare, Concord, New Hampshire, and 
chairman of the meeting: “Board members are ap- 
pointed not as a reward but as an opportunity for 
contribution—to get them into real service. This 
brings the lay point of view into welfare problems.” 

Rev. W. Edward Sweigart, Diocesan Director of 
Catholic Charities, Diocese of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
and Board Member, State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Indianapolis, Indiana: “The state board inter- 
prets the intent of the law, decides upon the appli- 
cation of the law, and channels this application 
through the staff to the recipients. The Board ap- 
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points eligible employees, determines policies, rules 
and regulations, and is responsible for the entire ad- 
ministration. There must be sincere cooperation with 
the staff and all information must be cleared from 
all sources. There must be equal application of the 
program to all concerned. All criticism must be 
weighed and met. Harmony, trust, and loyalty must 
be maintained.” 


Charles C. Mathias, Chairman, Fulton County 
Board of Public Welfare, Atlanta, Georgia: “The 
local board must assist in planning both legislation 
and budget outlay. With the community interest and 
experience involved, the public must be educated for 
an understanding of the problems upon which legis- 
lation is based. All meetings must be open to the 
public and frank discussion must be had.” 


George B. McKibbin, Chairman, Illinois Public Aid 
Commission, Chicago, Illinois: “Social work needs 
lay citizens because the board represents the com- 
munity as a whole. The board policy should follow 
the policy of the chief executive of the state. There 
must be exchange of ideas with the board and staff. 
All community interests must be considered, includ- 
ing the taxpayers’. Welfare operation is an integral 
part of the government itself. We should avoid en- 
tanglements with special groups and interests.” 

J. W. Matejcek, President, State Public Welfare 
Board, Lankin, North Dakota, was vice-chairman, 
and H. Pierce Witmer, Chairman, Polk County 
Board of Social Welfare, Des Moines, Iowa, was sec- 
retary. 


Use of Citizen Boards 


A strong appeal for the greater acceptance of the 
thesis that policy-making boards can, in the long run, 
exist only if their policies have been developed from 
the bottom up to the board, and not from the board 
down, was made before this group by Raleigh C. 
Hobson, Director, City Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Richmond, Virginia. “The higher the level of 
the board in the structure the more important this 
axiom becomes,” he said. “Whenever possible, pro- 
posed policies should be pre-tested at the local level 
to judge their effectiveness and to learn from actual 
experience whether or not they accomplish their 
desired purpose.” 

He said that the administrator who fails to take 
advantage of the opportunity to have an advisory 
board or committee is denying himself one of the 
most effective tools for genuine public support and 
understanding of his program. 

C. A. Lemming, Chairman, Allegheny County 
Board of Assistance, Munhall, Pennsylvania, declared 








that the advisability of maintaining a close relation) Th 
ship between the board, the agency executive and the}xper 






fidence. In such an atmosphere, “an executive andere 
his staff will not hesitate to bring to the attention o 
the board evidences of unnecessary hardship, perhapsamil: 
the result of restrictive local policies established byjonal 
the Board, which have prevented an obviously needyjroug 
person from receiving assistance,” he said. Mr. 
“Likewise in such an atmosphere, the board wilfoun 
effectively give leadership and guidance in the manyor th 
problems of direction and strategy which confront theind f 
administrative staff, drawing upon their collective andias b 
broad experience to advance the objectives of the)ne 
agency.” ine V 
In their discussion, the group agreed there werdM€ V 
no substitutes for sincerity, honesty and courage. Ond@vio 
member said that board members should take their Th 
job seriously but never themselves. Mrs. Marie Dessor 
Lane, Washington Representative, APWA, acted a#go, 
secretary of this round table, in the absence of Rob 
ert F. Hamilton, Director, Butler County Department 
of Social Welfare, El Dorado, Kansas, Lillie H) Ma 
Nairne, Director, Orleans Parish Department of Pub«ars 
lic Welfare, New Orleans, Louisiana, was chairmanhrou 
and Earl M. Kouns, Executive Director, State Departyjoret 
ment of Public Welfare, Denver, Colorado, was viceiisior 
chairman. lubli 
he p; 
jes b 
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PREVENTION OF DEPENDENCY 


An increasing number of round tables this yea 
were devoted to the problem of preventing dependf<iP’ 
ency. They included: An Experiment in the Pret" 
vention of Dependency, Essential Services in a Publi” P' 
Assistance Agency, Cooperation in Rehabilitation for : 
Handicapped Persons, and Reciprocal Non- Support © 
Act. pid 

genc 


An Experiment in the Prevention of Dependency ities 


Dependency can be prevented if all community “P1 
agencies concerned with health and welfare problem@d 
work together, it was agreed at this panel. The re 
speakers were Harry M. Reynolds, Chairman, Citibli 
zen’s Project Advisory Board, Winona, Minnesotafrst 
William P. Werner, Project Director and oe ( 
Secretary, County Welfare Board, Winona, Minnekille 
sota; and Alfred F. Angster, Director, Child Welfar¢ Mi 
and Guardianship Division, State Department of Pubiiew 
lic Welfare, St. Paul, Minnesota. The chairman wabn, 
Harry O. Page, Associate Director, Community Retrvic 
search Associates, New York, New York. f th 
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tion! The speakers in this session all spoke out of their 
d the}xperience in connection with the Dependency Re- 
com-earch Project being carried out in Winona by 
con-pommunity Research Associates. Several experiments 
- andwere described which showed the relationship be- 
ween the different needs that exist in dependent 
rhapspmilies. The need for medical attention and emo- 
-d byjonal help in many dependent families was clearly 
needyjrought out. 

Mr. Page described a grant received from the Grant 
1 wilfoundation by the Community Research Associates 
manyor the purpose of determining causes of dependency 
nt thend for setting up plans for its prevention. This grant 
e andias been established for use in three project areas. 
f the)ne will study dependency prevention and control, 

ine will study major consequences of ill health, and 
wereie will study the major consequences of social be- 
.. Ondavior problems. 





their The secretary was Colette Springer, Assistant Pro- 
‘ie Dessor, Loyola University School of Social Work, Chi- 
red asgo, Illinois. 
- Rob; 
‘tment 
ie HjMany persons considered “untreatable” several 
f Pubears ago have today become productive citizens 
irmanprough preventive and rehabilitative services, Mrs. 
epartyoretta Chapman, Supervisor of Field Service, Divi- 
s vicelision of Social Administration, State Department of 
lublic Welfare, Columbus, Ohio, told this group. In 
he past twenty years, she said, public assistance agen- 
ies have been shifting their concentration from eco- 
s veatmic and eligibility factors to an interest in the 
ependftipients’ other problems, which may be causing an 
© Pretonomic breakdown, and contributing to their need 
Publig” public assistance. Declaring that skilled rehabilita- 
‘on folX® Services are essential to the fulfillment of the 
sic purposes of present day public assistance, she 
eld that if help is limited only to financial assistance, 
gencies are neglecting to consider the essential neces- 
dency \ties of living. 


Essential Services in a Public Assistance Agency 


munity “Private agencies have long recognized the need for 
oblem#d value of specialized skills and services, Mrs. 
e rs summed up. “Are clients who come to 
1, Citiublic agencies less complicated and difficult to un- 
seed is there less interaction of mind and body, 
ecutivéss emotional trauma and tension, less need for 
ont Ae services?” 

Welfar¢ Michael Casey, Supervisor, Public Assistance Re- 
of Pubiiew Unit, State Department of Public Welfare, Madi- 
an watn, Wisconsin, declared that the type of agency 
ity Retrvice depended upon the abilities and capabilities 
the agency staff. The goals, quality and quantity 





of service expected of the staff will be set by the 
agency casework supervisor and administrator. 

He proposed that the workers first concentrate on 
the applicant as an individual, and said, “Interest- 
ingly enough, this approach often simplifies the later 
determination of eligibility; in many instances, serv- 
ice instead of assistance is needed, thus conserving 
the workers’ time and effort.” 

The duties and responsibilities of board members, 
as they relate to the service function of a public as- 
sistance agency, were reviewed by Roy A. Davis, 
Chairman, State Board of Public Welfare, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. In stressing the qualifications of 
board members, he said they must be honest, sincere, 
courageous, not subject to pressures or politics, so- 
licit professional advise, and always keep in mind 
the best interests of the client. Robert D. Rippeto, 
Director, City Welfare Office, St. Louis, Missouri, 
was chairman, and Joseph W. Juknialis, Casework 
Supervisor, Fond du Lac County Department of 
Public Welfare, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin was secre- 
tary. 


Cooperation in Rehabilitation for Handicapped 
Persons 


Public welfare has a responsibility to evaluate the 
effectiveness of rehabilitation programs and to make 
use of all available rehabilitation services, Kenneth 
E. Pohlmann, Director of Rehabilitation, United Mine 
Workers of America Welfare and Retirement Fund, 
Washington, D. C., told this group. He urged those 
in public welfare to take stock of rehabilitation pro- 
grams to see in what direction they were heading. 
He also suggested investigation of the need for and 
possibilities of re-settlement of trained handicapped 
workers where job opportunities exist. 

He presented a brief background of the establish- 
ment of the United Mine Workers Welfare Fund, 
one of whose primary purposes is rehabilitation of 
disabled miners. Labor favors inclusion of benefits 
for the disabled in the insurance program rather than 
under public assistance but recognizes that the estab- 
lishment of the present assistance program for the 
disabled has been a significant forward step, he de- 
clared, helping to shift the problem of working with 
handicapped persons from a single agency to a com- 
munity approach. 

Most failures in rehabilitation are due to the in- 
dividual’s personal problems rather than to his handi- 
cap, declared Alfred L. Severson, Executive Director, 
Chicago Lighthouse for the Blind. The handicapped 
person must be dealt with as a total personality and 
not on the basis of a specific handicap alone, said 
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Mr. Severson, who represented the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind. A most important element in 
rehabilitation is the motivation towards rehabilitation, 
he said. Most of the technical aids to rehabilitation 
are relatively easy to provide but how to develop 
motivation is the difficult problem. 

Mr. Severson suggested that handicapped persons 
not be thought of and spoken of as “unfortunate 
persons.” The disability may be unfortunate, but 
that is different from thinking of the individual as 
unfortunate, and even the handicapped may turn 
out to be fortuitous, he declared. 

Eleanor Carris, Director of In-Service Training, 
State Department of Social Welfare, Des Moines, 
Iowa, approached the subject from the viewpoint of 
a small and relatively rural state. She said the need 
for cooperation is the same but the methods differ. 
She suggested that perhaps there is a need to redefine 
cooperation in terms of who does what and if there 
is a gap in services, how that gap can be filled. She 
noted that there was a time in her state when co- 
operation meant transferring a case to another agency, 
but experience showed the inadequacy of this process. 
Money alone cannot rehabilitate a person, nor can 
training alone. Public welfare and rehabilitation must 
work together if the job is to be done, she held, and 
recognize that it is important to get people started on 
the road to rehabilitation as early as possible. 

The concept that the best service to handicapped 
persons can be provided only through cooperation 
among interested agencies was stressed by all three 
speakers. Henry L. McCarthy, Commissioner, New 
York City Department of Welfare, chairman of the 
meeting, pointed out that enactment of the Aid to 
the Permanently and Totally Disabled law was an 
impetus to the rehabilitation of handicapped persons. 
He said that most persons who were receiving non- 
categorical assistance prior to the law were handi- 
capped in one way or another. 

Eva Marie Diggs, Director, Saline County Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, Salina, Kansas, was vice- 
chairman and William L. Painter, Director, Division 
of General Welfare, State Department of Welfare 
and Institutions and Agencies, Richmond, Virginia, 
Was secretary. 


Reciprocal Non-Support Act 


The general conclusion in this group was that the 
reciprocal act is working, that it is a step in the 
direction of getting people to meet their responsibili- 
ties, but that much needs to be done to make the 
law fully effective. One of the problems emphasized 
was the delay in getting returns from the other 


states; another related to court referral, the poisfare, 
being made that there was little use to refer cas¢xec 
when there was no possibility of the parent makinnark 
a payment. eira 
There was also uncertainty expressed regarding thWelf 
persons to whom the reciprocal law applied. It w@. J. 
brought out that the law might apply to desertingtate 
fathers and mothers, parents of adult incompeteswas 
children, husbands or wives. The laws of each sta 
govern the persons whom the reciprocal law affect) 
The desirability of a federal law was discusse| 
and the conclusion reached that “a federal law wou 
not harm and it might help.” The need for statisti “ 
as a basis of evaluation of the effects of the law war 4 
th 
also brought up. To the question of whether pay 
ments should be direct or to the courts, it was point 
out that the Council of State Governments reco 
mended payment to the court. 


This recommendatio| 
appeared to meet the approval of those attendil 7 
the meeting. - 

The speakers were B. E. Crihfield, Eastern ReprfY I 
sentative, Council of State Governments, New Yor?" 
N. Y.; Mrs. Eleanor G. Evans, Secretary, State 
partment of Public Assistance, Harrisburg, Penns 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
Scheel of Social Work 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
for men and women 


Leading to the Master of Social Work 
and to the Doctor of Social Work 


Generic Program and Specialization in 


SociaL CasE Work 
SociAL Group Work 
SociaL INTERGROUP WorK 
SociaL Work RESEARCH 


The next section of the Advanced Psychiatric 
Program on the doctorate level will begin Sep- 
tember, 1954. 


For further information write to Chairman of Ad- 
missions ScHoot or SocraL Work, UNIVERSITY 
OF PITTSBURGH, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
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poitfare, Wilmington, Delaware. Carlyle D. Onsrud, 
ecutive Director, State Public Welfare Board, Bis- 
ark, North Dakota, was chairman, and E. E. Sil- 
eira, Deputy Director, State Department of Social 
elfare, Sacramento, California, was vice-chairman. 
It wa. J. Morgan, Director, Division of Public Assistance, 
sertinptate Department of Social Welfare, Topeka, Kansas, 
upetemas secretary. 

h stat 


affect) PROBLEMS OF THE INDIANS 


eae The special welfare problems of Indians, and cur- 
hes ent proposals for their solutions, were discussed at 

round table which brought together the viewpoints 
'W W4t the Indians themselves, as well as of the federal 


“t P@\nd state governments. 
point 
bree Indians—Full Citizens in Their Communities 
“din, The work of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Depart- 
ent of Interior, Washington, D. C., was described 
ReprtY Robert W. Beasley, Chief, Branch of Welfare, 
ureau of Indian Affairs, Department of Interior, 
ashington, D. C. 

Yennsy He said that the basic objective underlying the 
lic Aputeau’s activities is the social and economic advance- 
‘¢ Wefent of the Indian people, sufficient to surmount their 
eed for federal supervision and services. The services 
rovided by the Bureau to the individual Indian 








groups vary in scope and volume according to the 
degree to which the Indian people have become in- 
tegrated into the larger communities in which they 
live. 

The question at this meeting seemed to be not 
whether the Indians are eligible for services but rather 
how local communities could take responsibility for 
Indians, as well as for all other citizens. 

The group seemed to feel that the solution of the 
problem rested in having the local community and 
the Indian working together, with the Federal Gov- 
ernment standing by to assist where necessary. Some 
of the problems mentioned included education, health, 
employment, law enforcement, highways, housing, 
treaties and land claims. Full education for the In- 
dian seemed to be the first requirement in meeting 
most of these problems. 

Other speakers included Ben Reifel, Superintend- 
ent, Fort Berthold Indian Agency, New Town, North 
Dakota, and Alva A. Simpson, Jr., Director, State 
Department of Public Welfare, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. Matthew Furze, Director, State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Pierre, South Dakota, was 
chairman; Leo T. Jelinske, Director, Shawano County 
Department of Public Welfare, Shawano, Wisconsin, 
was vice-chairman; and the secretary was Harold H. 
Smith, Director, Bureau of Social Service, State De- 
partment of Public Assistance, Boise, Idaho, 


REVISED MEMBERSHIP FEES 


| 


|In accordance with the responsibility vested in the 
ard of Directors through the By-Laws approved 
the membership of the Association, a revised mem- 
tship fee schedule was adopted at the meeting of 
e Board on December 1, 1953. This action was taken 
er careful consideration of the excellent work of 
¢ Membership Committee and the recommendations 
bmitted to the Board by this Committee. 

The decision to revise dues was made after a 
oughtful review of the scope of the Association’s 
ogram, its usefulness to its members, and the fi- 
cial resources to support it. The Board concluded 
at in order to maintain these services which the 
mbership has indicated that it believes essential, a 
hange of fees is necessary. The schedule established 
y the Board of Directors, effective January 1, 1954, 
atric |} a8 follows: 


Sep- INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP 

| Ad- _. $10.00 
SITY 15.00 
25.00 up 









Regular 


Supporting 
Sustaining 














AGENCY MEMBERSHIP 
Public Welfare Agency 


Regular—one-fifteenth of one per cent of ad- 
ministrative budget 


Minimum for LOCAL AGENCY... $ 30.00 
Minimum for STATE AGENCY _ 250.00 


Sponsoring—the regular fee plus any addi- 
tional amount 


All Other Organizations 


" ——— 
Sponsoring—the regular fee plus any addi- 
tional amount 


BIN cisiaianipaasgnissiinsinennninncini 


The program of the Association and the services 
that APWA is able to perform for its members are 
dependent upon the financial support of the member- 
ship. Membership is evidence of belief in the Associa- 
tion. Continued broad support is essential. 

The new schedule became effective January 1, 1954. 








By 


The Honorable Oveta Culp Hobby 
Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 


I am particularly pleased to be able to meet with 

you during this period when the social security 
programs, in which you have such a deep interest, 
are under review. 

And before I go further, let me congratulate the 
American Public Welfare Association on its recog- 
nition of Mr. Arthur Altmeyer’s long service in the 
field of social sciences. 

I should like to pay tribute to the splendid work 
of your very able secretary Miss Loula Dunn. As 
a member who developed the recommendations for 
extending social security coverage which were pro- 
posed by the President in the last session of Congress 
she has given freely of her great fund of knowledge. 

We in the Department are grateful to her and to 
the American Public Welfare Association for mak- 
ing her services available. 

I should like to acknowledge too the support which 
your membership gave to the reorganization plan 
which brought the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare into being. 

The fact that these vital programs of health, edu- 
cation and welfare now have permanent voice in 
the highest councils of our national government is 
a source of particular gratification, I am sure, to all 
of you. As President Eisenhower has said—and as 
you have long recognized—this action was demanded 
“by the importance and magnitude of these functions, 
which affect the well-being of millions of our citizens.” 

I have referred to the recommendation which has 
been submitted by this Administration to the Con- 
gress for the extension of social security coverage. 
The measure, as you know, will bring under social 
security an additional 10 million Americans and 
come very close to achieving the goal of universal 
coverage. 

This recommendation represents the present Ad- 
ministration’s abiding interest in welfare—translated 
into action. It is our hope that the measure will be 
one of the first bills acted upon in the next session of 
Congress. 


ii GIVES ME REAL PLEASURE to be with you tonight. 


* American Public Welfare Association Banquet, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, Friday, December 4, 1953. 
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, , jroug 
We recognize that extension of coverage is not thé vol 


only change called for in our social security system, w, 
We share the conviction, expressed by very MaNprive 
groups and individuals—in and out of Governmentyg 
—that many changes are due if we are to bring th¢,., 
system up to date. jance 
The thinking of the National Social Welfare As} | ¢ 
sembly, the work of the American Assembly whic Jp 
recently met at Arden House, the conclusions of thy be 
subcommittee of the House Ways and Means Compjq., 
mittee which has just completed hearings on thqg » 
subject, and of the Committee on Retirement Policy To, 
for Federal Personnel—all these and many othet de, 
groups will have bearing on the important question\jar; 
that remain to be resolved. lave | 
What modification should be made in the wothon¢ 
clause? Thi 
Should the three years of lowest income be droppegwar 
from the formula by which benefits are computed 
These are just two of the many possible amend 
ments that may be necessary to bring the Act intt. 
line with today’s social and economic realities. Then, < 
are very many others. ro 
Last summer, as part of a Department-wide Pro | 
gram we set up a number of task forces. Their jot. an 
has been to re-examine the legislation underlyin og 
all our operations. Among them was a task for Yy 
on social security. ea 
Like the other groups I have mentioned our te 
force considered such matters as long-range financin 
the plight of the aged who have not qualified unde The 
the insurance program, the problems of disability ®*! 
the mechanics of social security tax reporting, bend 
fit levels and the wage base, and so on. “ain 
In the field of public assistance, the task force cond vs 
sidered the possibility of including in the Federg UF 
old-age assistance formula a factor to reflect anticf P™ 
pated expansion of the insurance system; revisiof® ™° 
of the formula toward administrative simplificatiof® § 
and reduced Federal controls, and other questionf 
I can testify at first hand to the thoroughness anf“ 
magnitude of the re-examination of the Department] The 
legislation. In establishing the task forces, I felt them th 
should be a fusion of thinking in this undertakis® ‘a! 


on, 
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hroughout the Department. The hard core of the 
usk force project consisted of Department officials 

o achieve continuity and integration. Then as 

ch problem was considered, the program officials 

nd staff specialists concerned were added to the task 
rce organization. 

The direction of this undertaking and my partici- 
ation in the many lengthy sessions was particularly 
«warding for me—and, I hope, for the others. It 
jrought a grasp and understanding of the problems 

ot thgvolved that could hardly be obtained any other way. 
ystem We hope—and I am confident that we will—shortly 

—— at recommendations for a sound, improved, 

ameMhng-range plan for both the insurance and public 

1g thésistance programs. For these basic income mainte- 
jance programs are interrelated. 

re AS Let me illustrate: 

which In 1940, old-age and survivors insurance was pay- 

of thhg benefits to only 7 out of every 1,000 aged persons. 

Com)id-age assistance, on the other hand, was going to 

mn thi out of every 1,000 aged persons. 

Polic) Today, the number of old-age assistance recipients 

oth declining at the rate of 6,000 per month. Bene- 

estloMciaries of old-age and survivors insurance, however, 
("s been increasing at an average rate of 60,000 per 
worhonth. 
This means that we are making real progress 
ropp*bward preventing the need for public assistance 
putedimong the aged, the widowed, and the orphaned. 


MENG Public assistance will, of course, continue to be 
ct Ithsential for those whose needs are not covered by 
Thethe social insurance program. Our problem, today, 
j}how to administer public assistance most effectively. 
© Pvt am pleased, therefore, that the President has ap- 
(or such a highly qualified public servant as Mr. 

n W. Tramburg as Commissioner of Social Secur- 

y- You know him well as a member of your Asso- 


— tion and Chairman of your Committee on Federal- 
ta Relations in Public Welfare. 
unde The humanitarian concept of welfare in its broad- 
abilit#t Sense is an imperishable one. But it is one which 
be abused. This Administration seeks to assist 
al and State agencies, in cooperation with private 
ce copfd voluntary organizations, to relieve certain groups 
Federg Our population from the burdens of economic want. 
y promoting decent living standards for the needy, 


, bend 


antic 
evisiof¢ not only help them to maintain health, dignity, 
Foose self respect, but also prevent the more costly 


estionf!4l problems that arise from destitution. Thus, 
ess antiety as a whole benefits. 

tment} The economic difficulties of the aged, the widowed, 
It the@d the orphaned loom large in the public eye. These 
rtakige tangibles which the public can grasp readily and 





sympathize with constructively. But what of the 
physically, mentally, and socially handicapped. I 
should like to explore with you today some of their 
problems. 

Let’s take up the problem of our handicapped chil- 
dren. There is already widespread acceptance of 
the idea that as a nation society can go a long way 
toward attacking social ills if a start is made with 
the child. 

A large number of agencies—local, State, Federal, 
and voluntary—are working on the problem. Cer- 
tainly no group is more aware of it than the Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association. 

The nation has an aid-to-dependent children pro- 
gram. It is designed to put a floor of economic se- 
curity under families, including relatives, who are 
otherwise unable to support their children. 

Throughout the country there are State and local 
programs of foster care and adoption for children 
who cannot be cared for in their own homes. 

There are also special courts and follow-up pro- 
grams for juvenile delinquents. 

The nation has well-baby clinics, crippled children’s 
services, and many other programs of a similar nature 
for protecting the physical and mental health of our 
children. 

Since 1912 the nation has had a special Children’s 
Bureau in the Federal Government, with broad 
powers to “investigate and report on” all conditions 
affecting the well-being of children. 

Unfortunately, there is much evidence today that 
for all the awareness of this problem not enough is 
being done about it. 

There is no more striking illustration of the rela- 
tively poor health of our youngsters than in the 
alarming number of draftees who are rejected by 
the Armed Services because of physical or mental 
defects. In these rejections we see evidence of neg- 
lected health and educational shortcomings. 

As Major General Lewis B. Hershey pointed out 
in his testimony before the house Inter-State and 
Foreign Commerce Committee in June of last year, 
our experience actually represents a less favorable 
health picture than that disclosed by our World War 
II operations. He then submitted tables that showed: 

In two of our States, pre-induction rejection rates 
for the 1948-1952 period were over 60%. In two 
other States, rejections averaged over 557%. In sev- 
eral other States, the rejection rate was over 40°. 

Among the physical causes for rejection were many 
defects which are commonly associated with poverty. 
Another cause was illiteracy. 


The defects of these young people are direct re- 
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flections of defects in our social system. 

A side result, of course, is the disproportionately 
heavy burden of war service that is placed on our 
young draftees who are physically and mentally 
equipped to meet our military standards. 

There is further evidence that we as parents and 
citizens are not meeting our responsibilities to our 
children. I refer to the alarming rise in juvenile 
delinquency. The whole question, as you know is 
undergoing the scrutiny of Senator Hendrickson’s 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency. 

We are making material available to the Com- 
mittee and cooperating in every way we can to help 
the Committee in their work. I hold high hopes that 
the light being thrown on this problem by Senator 
Hendrickson’s Committee will help us all to under- 
stand what is required of us—not only as parents and 
teachers and professional social workers, but also as 
citizens of a free nation faced with a mounting social 
fault. 

The findings and conclusions of this Committee 
will be an invaluable reference to this organization 
and to all other organizations and individuals con- 
cerned with the problem of juvenile delinquency. 

All of us can well take alarm at the fact that 
some 350,000 American boys and girls will have 
appeared in our juvenile courts by the end of this 
year. 

What did these young Americans do? Some were 
guilty of accidental violations of law. Some, how- 
ever, represent serious problems. In 1952 young 
Americans—under 18 years of age—were responsible 
for: 


53 percent of the auto thefts 
48 percent of all burglaries 
4 percent of assault cases 
4 percent of homicide cases 


And these are totals which have been mounting 
steadily. The number of child delinquents appearing 
before the courts reporting to the Children’s Bureau, 
for example, increased 29°/ between 1948 and 1952. 


For more than a year now, the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare has been taking a look at the ways in which 
our social agencies deal with youngsters in trouble 
with the law. With the help of dozens of organiza- 
tions, the Bureau has been exploring how treatment 
methods might be improved. 


The primary purpose of the study is to unite the 
efforts of professional social workers, public and pri- 
vate agencies, and individual citizens to work out a 
better way to handle children who get in trouble 
with the law. It is a problem both of prevention and 


treatment, since statistics show that many adult cring It h: 
inals have begun their careers of crime as juvenilfunds 
delinquents. But it 
The program started with a conference of specialisguppor 
from many parts of the country who mapped out th} At p 
main lines of action. Since then, a great variety qwo-th 
people and organizations have been drawn into igrams 
The International Association of Chiefs of Polig If tk 
has been helping us prepare material advising policguppor 
men how to handle problem children. more 
Juvenile court judges are helping us revise, anfo bec« 
modernize juvenile court procedures. This 
Training school directors are helping to develojmport 
improved standards for their institutions. bain — 
Two handbooks have been prepared, one is a guidprings 
to help citizens obtain the facts of juvenile deliq Mig 
quency in their home towns, the other a descriptioAmeri 
of desirable programs of treatment in handling juvq The 
nile delinquents. arm 
The support of the American Public Welfare Assqhey fe 
ciation has been a real factor in the project’s succegonsid 
so far. at tl 
Let me turn now to another problem—the job qhat a 
rehabilitating crippled youth. You will be interestefonfus 
to know that the number of young people annuall ¥ 
made self-supporting through our Federal-State rep 
habilitation programs remains about the same frome P 
year to year. The proportion of young people servebithir 
by this program, however, is decreasing. the C 
The significance of this decrease is a bright omef)ffice 
—a sign of progress—in one way. It means that ougervic 
society is becoming more successful in preventinpking 
severe physical defects in some children—such 4his p: 
those incurred in attacks of paralytic polio. Placing The 
the emphasis of the program on serving workers ify mj 
the early middle years is perhaps justified in vieWeive | 
of the many voluntary agencies specializing in chil +4, 


: ‘ 
dren’s services. he he 


But if this trend goes too far, it may mean that abhere 
agencies concerned are placing too little emphast,,1; 
on the rehabilitation of the young. f the 

I refer to the longer working life ahead of th} The 
young. If they are not rehabilitated and made sel¥6,000 
supporting while they are young, they may be fetwe 
public burden all their lives. or th 

The team method of rehabilitating the disablefidera 
has been successfully emphasized during the pagxpres 
year. Public assistance and vocational rehabilitatiog In — 


workers have been working toward closer operatinfhis ¢ 
relationships, and the results have shown it. Abouhat 
11,500 recipients of public assistance were rehabilitategant. 
this year through the State-Federal vocational rehabifpelfa: 
itation programs. 


on a 
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cring It had been costing $8,000,000 a year in welfare 
enilfunds to these 11,500 recipients and their families. 
But it cost only $6,300,000 to turn them into self- 
alis§upporting tax-payers instead of tax consumers. 
it tht At present the Federal government is bearing about 
ty qwo-thirds of the expense of the Federal-State pro- 
to iframs of vocational rehabilitation. 
oliq If these programs could get more State and local 
olicgupport, they would be in a position to rehabilitate 
more of the people now hopefully awaiting a chance 
_ anfo become once again employed and self-supporting. 
This is a dollars-and-cents view alone. Far more 
velojmportant are the revival of hope and the relief of 
bain — physical or emotional — which rehabilitation 
puidprings. 
deliq Migrant children represent another group of 
ptiokmerican youth that deserves special attention. 
juvq There are roughly a million children of migratory 
arm workers in this country. Sometimes, because 
Assqhey follow the crops from State to State, some people 
iccegonsider them a Federal responsibility. Others argue 
at they are the special responsibility of the States 
ob qhat ask for and employ migrant workers. In this 
restefonfusion, the children naturally suffer. 
wall} We are undertaking a project whose aim is to 
t€ T4elp the States get together in their joint programs 
frotor the children of migratory workers. Working 
€rvewithin present legislation and with existing resources, 
the Children’s Bureau has enlisted the help of the 
omeDffice of Education, and the U. S. Public Health 
at OUbervice—units of the Department—in a joint under- 
ntinfaking to assist States and communities which face 
ch ahis problem. 
lacin, The project seeks to learn, along one route travelled 
€rs ily migrant workers, how migrant children can re- 
vieWeive the services that are available to other children. 









1 chil ‘The project seeks to learn if services can begin at 
| he home base and continue, in an integrated fashion, 
hat @herever the migrants go. It involves, of course, 
PhaSWorking with health, education, and welfare agencies 
f the States and communities along the route. 

of thi The East Coast migratory stream, involving 
€ 3¢i#6,000 fruit and vegetable harvesters who move 
be }etween Florida and New York, is being considered 
or this pilot project. I am happy to report that con- 
sablefiderable State and local interest already has been 
> pagxpressed. 
itatiof In dwelling on the problem of child welfare in 
ratiNfhis country, 1 do not mean to give the impression 
Abowthat the other social welfare problems are not signif- 
litatefant. We probably would agree, however, that the 
chabifelfare of children merits first priority on our atten- 
ion and resources. Our hope for a better future rests 







with them. 

Under the present Administration, the Federal 
Government is studying its social welfare programs 
with a view to achieving maximum cooperation with 
the voluntary organizations and State and local 
agencies most directly concerned. It is our view that 
we will find the greatest success at the local level. It 
is the conviction of this Administration that local 
government is the strength of a Democracy for it is 
government’s closest contact with the people. 

Similar studies of the health and welfare needs of 
the Nation are also being made ir. many States and 
communities, not only by governmental groups but 
also by the voluntary agencies. 

This is a healthy trend. It implies a willingness to 
seek out our shortcomings, search diligently for the 
causes, and then make proposals for improvement. 

In the meantime, while we await the outcome of 
these various studies, we cannot stand still. There is 
much work to be done. 

In the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, we have been pleased to note the progress States 
have made in establishing standards for the care 
of the aged and disabled now in institutions. 


Some members of the American Public Welfare 
Association served on the Advisory Committee estab- 
lished by the Bureau of Public Assistance to plan 
effective methods of carrying out Federal responsi- 
bilities under the standard-setting amendment to the 
Social Security Act. Many of you also have been 
active in setting up similar advisory committees for 
State and local agencies. This, again, illustrates close 
cooperation with Federal, State, and local welfare 
agencies. These agencies are, in turn, cooperating 
with the religious, fraternal and commercial organiza- 
tions that operate the institutions. 

A paramount fact which seems to emerge from a 
current discussion of our efforts in the field of social 
welfare, it seems to me, is the spirit of active coopera- 
tion which prevails. 

The power of teamwork lightens our mutual bur- 
dens and brings us together in a common cause. 
Whether we work for the local, or State, or Federal 
agencies or for our many energetic and public spirited 
private and voluntary organizations, our goals are the 
same. 

We can achieve our mutual goals if we continue to 
pool our efforts, our skills, and our resources. This 
in essence is the spirit and the deed of American 
democracy. 

The partnership of this Association and the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare is an 
established fact. It is a partnership which has grown 
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up over the years through common cause, mutual 
respect, and goodwill. 
Building on this foundation, I foresee even closer 
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ties between the two organizations—a rrr t 
made even more effective in the welfare of the Amegurbu 
can people and the Nation. WI 
er d 
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THE W. S. TERRY, JR. RE 


MEMORIAL MERIT AWARD 


The American Public Welfare Association, at its 
Biennial meeting held in Chicago, Illinois, Decem- 
ber 2-5, 1953, confers this testimonial of its esteem 
and respect upon 


ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER 


because of his unique contribution to public welfare 
and his distinguished administration of the social 
security programs. His integrity, impartiality, leader- 
ship and breadth of understanding have been respon- 
sible in large measure for the building of social secur- 
ity and for its acceptance as an established aspect of 
the American way of life. 

For over 30 years he has courageously and stead- 
fastly sought to protect the wellbeing and the dignity 
of mankind. His clear vision and his faith in the 
ability of people to make their governments effec- 
tive instruments for human welfare and his genius 
for kindling in others something of his own aware- 
ness of the possibility for furtherance of that welfare 
have brought rich results. 

Arthur Altmeyer has played a major role in 
strengthening cooperative working relationships in- 
herent in the Federal-State-Local welfare programs. 
His constant effort to make social security a practical 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Board of Directors of the American Public 
Welfare Association met on December 1, just prior 
to the Round Table Conference. At this meeting 
the following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 


MRS. GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


WHEREAS, Gertrude Springer, penetrating re- 
porter of the American social scene, wise counselor 
to public welfare administrators, and sympathetic 
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LSSOC 
hagn 
ualit 
effective program for the prevention and alleviatigelfa: 
of dependency was an inspiring example to all whill c 
worked with him. dic: 
His contributions have not been limited by natio 
boundaries. He has worked diligently for the m 
effective cooperation of all people, irrespective of raq WE 
creed, color or nationality. He has made an outstanf thi 
ing contribution to international social welfare througublic 
his work with the United Nations, the Internatiomip, 
Refugee Organization, the International Labor O wy 
ganization, and the Inter-American Committee pall 
Social Security. ent 





In his long and creative career, Arthur Altmey@at © 
through his foresight and leadership, has made tt th 
idea of social security a working, practical realij WI 
And he has won the hearts as well as the minds hiner 
his co-workers and fellow-citizens, His devotion felfai 
duty and his fine human qualities have gained tht e 
admiration and respect and deep affection of ae it; 
who know him. |WI 

In recognition of his many achievements, theast 
award is presented by direction of the National Boagas 1 
of Directors of the American Public Welfare Asgeref 
ciation in memory of W. S. Terry, Jr. RE: 
Issoc 
at P 
pmir 
porke 
pede 
han 





friend of the “overworked and underpaid home vi Wh 
tor” died on July 17, 1953; and ituti 

WHEREAS, She spoke in a common tongue by36, 
with uncommon wisdom, not only translating ofam: 
technical jargon into the shirtsleeved language undgme 
stood at the crossroads of America, but inventingand: 
whole brilliant pattern of social reporting that intpblic 
preted a profession to itself, helping that professij Th 
to clarify its social vision, to sharpen its judgmepbli 





1ershind to relate itself to the pressures and tensions of 
Amemrbulent times; and . 
WHEREAS, She, more than any other writer of 
er day, helped the community to understand the 
red for good public welfare programs, and made 
bal to public welfare workers their responsibility for 
haking those programs serve the best interests of 
he entire community; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Public Welfare 
\ssociation express its sorrow at the passing of the 
hagnificent, almost legendary, “Miss Bailey,” whose 
ualities of heart and mind have enriched the public 
viatigelfare system in the United States and whose spirit 
all wiill continue to inspire and encourage all who would 

dicate themselves to the public welfare service. 





<— MR. J. MILTON PATTERSON 
of raa WHEREAS, J. Milton Patterson, former President 
utstanf this Association, “elder statesman in the field of 
througublic welfare,” and one who had a genius for friend- 
natiomip, died on February 14, 1953; and 
bor OQ WHEREAS, He devoted himself, officially and per- 
ittee gnally, to the three great adjustments of life—adjust- 
ent to God, to society, to oneself—with such success 
Itmey@at of him it could well be said that he had nothing 
ade tpt the kindliest feeling for every living thing; and 
reali} WHEREAS, He played many roles in life—coal 
ainds finer, stenographer, food broker, educator, public 
otion felfare administrator, legislator, fraternal leader—and 
ned tht every area of activity better for his participation 
of tho it; and 
WHEREAS, His greatest contribution and the 
its, tipeasure of his stature as a civilized human being 
al Boayas that “To be with him made you feel better”; 
re Aswerefore, be it 
RESOLVED, That the American Public Welfare 
sociation hereby express its grief at the passing of 
at Patterson, who served it, and thus the national 
bmmunity, with devotion and distinction, who 
orked all the days of his life to help those who 
ded help, and who made public welfare, more 
han ever, an honored public trust. 


MISS JANE M. HOEY 

ome viiWhen the Social Security Act was declared con- 

tutional by the United States Supreme Court in 
igue by36, a new era dawned for the public assistance pro- 
ting ofams of the United States. And with this new era 
re undeme a personality whose philosophy, ideology, and 
entingndards have left a permanent mark upon America’s 
yat intfiblic assistance programs. 
rofessi The five million men and women now receiving 
idgmepublic assistance in the United States can be thankful 
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for the untiring efforts and fighting spirit of Jane M. 
Hoey. The more than fifty thousand employees of 
public assistance agencies in the United States owe 
their tenure and their professional recognition in a 
major degree to the determination of Jane M. Hoey 
to have a service based upon a merit system. The 
social workers in America are an important force in 
public assistance today because she labored hard and 
long to convince the leadership of this country that 
trained and qualified social workers have an invaluable 
contribution to make in the public assistance program. 
The taxpayers of our nation can thank Jane M. Hoey 
for her insistence on the development of proper and 
efficient administrative methods to deal with this 
huge public assistance program. Jane M. Hoey was 
convinced that government must care for its most 
unfortunate members and that public assistance must 
not only maintain persons in distress but must also 
lead them out of their distress. She realized that 
people are our greatest natural resource; that we were 
wasting this greatest natural resource as well as public 
funds if we administered public assistance on a star- 
vation basis. 


Jane M. Hoey brought to the task of Director of 
the Bureau of Public Assistance of the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency and the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare not only long-range vision but a down- 
to-earth consideration of every-day problems. In the 
words of an Indian proverb, she had the “near vision 
and far look.” Like the famous Indian pathfinder, 
she kept her eyes on the horizon so she would not 
lose the general direction, but nevertheless saw the 
twigs and branches on the trail which might cause 
tripping or falling. In her job she was both a long- 
range planner and practical administrator. 

Few large governmental activities have been so 
closely identified with an individual as has the public 
assistance program of this country been identified 
with Jane Hoey for the past fifteen years. As a 
member of the Board of Directors of the American 
Public Welfare Association we have come to know 
her, respect her, and to love her—respect her for her 
adherence to principle and to high standards of public 
assistance and administration, respect her for her 
keen mind and her ability to see the trees as well as 
the forest, and love her because we have always 
known that her every act has been pro bono publico. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that 
the Board of Directors of the American Public Wel- 
fare Association, assembled at the 1953 National 
Biennial Round Table Conference in Chicago this 
first day of December, 1953, express to Jane M. Hoey 
the appreciation of its entire membership for her work 
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in and contribution to the public assistance program 
of this country and express the hope that she will 
continue to contribute to the onward march of public 
welfare programs for many years to come. 


MR. JOHN W. TRAMBURG 


WHEREAS, John W. Tramburg has had wide and 
valuable experience in the field of public welfare; and 

WHEREAS, John W. Tramburg has served as 
Director of the State Department of Public Welfare 
of Wisconsin since 1950 and has, in that and related 
capacities, proved his outstanding ability as an ad- 
ministrator and his deep concern for effective provision 
of needed welfare services; and 

WHEREAS, John W. Tramburg has gives effec- 
tive leadership to the Council of State Administrators, 
an affiliate of the American Public Welfare Associa- 


tion, for the past biennium; and 

WHEREAS, John W. Tramburg has been na 
Commissioner of Social Security in the Departme 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, NOW THER 
FORE, 

BE IT RESOLVED, by the Board of Directors 
the American Public Welfare Association that app 
ciation be expressed for the services which have beg 
rendered by John W. Tramburg over a period 
years to the field of public welfare; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the Boa 
of Directors of the American Public Welfare As 
ciation pledge him its whole-hearted support in 
new undertaking and express the confidence of 
members of the Association in his ability to rend 
constructive leadership and significant service in 
position as Commissioner of Social Security. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








KANSAS FIELD REPRESENTATIVE 


New positions throughout state due to staff expansion. 
One year graduate training and 4 years professional 
social work experience required. 


STARTING SALARY $358 


Write Personnel Division Kansas Department of Social 
Welfare, 801 Harrison St., Topeka, Kansas. 





CHILD WELFARE SUPERVISOR: Immediate openings in 
Phoenix and Tucson for supervisors to direct the work o 
professional welfare workers in county departments of state 
agency furnishing complete child welfare and family services, 
open to people having a year of graduate work and four yea 
of experience in family service, two years of which must b 
in a supervisory capacity. Salary $3,612-$4,188. 

may be made above the minimum, 

ground. Write to Arizona State Merit System Council, 
State Office Building, 1632 W. Adams Street, Phoenix, Arizona. 











SUPERVISOR OF FIELD SERVICES—KANSAS 
Supervise 6 field representatives in the Public Assist- 
ance Division. Headquarters to be in Topeka. Two 
years graduate training and five years recent experi- 
ence in social work required. 

STARTING SALARY $395 


Write Personnel Division, Kansas Department of So- 
cial Welfare, 801 Harrison Street, Topeka, Kansas. 





CHILD WELFARE WORKER: Immediate openings for pro 
fessional child welfare workers with one year of graduati 
study. Work is with county departments administering @ 
complete program of child welfare services under supervision 
of State Welfare Department. Salary $3,276-3,792. Appoint- 
ment may be made above the minimum, depending upon back- 
ground. Write to Arizona State Merit System Council, 429 
Arizona State Office Building, 1632 W. Adams Street, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 








OPPORTUNITY in expanding public welfare program 
for experienced child welfare worker for community 
organization in rural area at salary $3720-$4440. Ap- 
pointment may be at above minimum salary, with 
semi-annual increases. Write Nevada State Welfare 
Department, Box 1331, Reno, Nevada. 





PUBLIC ASSISTANCE CONSULTANT: Immediate openings 
in State Department of Public Welfare for experienced con- 
sultants in Public Assistance. Two years graduate social work 
with three years experience in social case work desired, how- 
ever, progressively responsible experience in the field including 
supervisory or consultative experience may be substituted for 
the graduate work. Salary $4,188-4,836. Appointment may be 
made above the minimum, depending upon background. Wri 
to Arizona State Merit System Council, 429 Arizona Sta 
Office Building, 1632 W. Adams Street, Phoenix, Arizona. 











WASHINGTON STATE OPPORTUNITIES 
CHILD WELFAKE—placements open in casework and super- 
visor positions, with excellent promotional possibilities; one 
year graduate school starts at $307, or higher with additional 
training or experience 
CASEWORK SUPERVISOR—openings general assistance pro- 
gram for in-training and experienced applicants. Entrance 
salaries from $320-$349 depending on training and experience. 
Requests for full information filled promptly by the State 
Personnel Board, 1209 Smith Tower, Seattle 4, Washington. 








CHILD WELFARE WORKER—Immediate opening in 
multiple-function Welfare Agency offering numerous 
children’s services. One year graduate work in School 
of Social Work required. Man desired. Salary from 
$280 with semi-annual increments. Liberal personnel 
practices. Apply to John Schaedel, Director, Larami 
County Welfare Dept., Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

















